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LABOUR AND COMPULSORY 


MILITARY SERVICE 
By R. H. S. CrossMAN 


A SHAM OpposITION. 

HE country has accepted compulsory military 

service with an apathetic equanimity impossible a 

year ago. The campaign, launched by all the forces 

of organised Labour, has fallen flat; only in 
Scotland have the Trade Unions shown any serious desire 
to use industrial action to prevent its accomplishment. 
Elsewhere those who preached blank intransigeance when 
the Government first announced its decision, have now 
accepted the fact of conscription. The T.U.C. has not even 
withdrawn its support from National Service and is prepared 
to collaborate on the Tribunals and Hardship Committees ; 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, finding the Government in 
a conciliatory mood, has introduced many improvements 
into the Bill, while Labour candidates in the crop of May 
by-elections soon discovered that an attack on the “ bob a 
day for militiamen” was more effective than mere pro- 
testations against the principle of compulsion. 

And yet, when the announcement was first made, Labour 
decided, with a concord unique in the past four years, to 
oppose compulsion blankly. The Das/y Herald and the Daily 
Worker, Mr. Bevin and Mr. Pritt, united to denounce the 
Premier’s broken pledges, and even Sir Stafford Cripps 
found himself in momentary agreement with his late 
colleagues on the Executive. In this babel of unanimity, 
only the modest voice of the New Statesmen and the 
abstentions of a few Labour M.P.s indicated the doubts 
which existed, unvoiced but widely felt, throughout the 
movement. Even if a few courageous individuals had dared 
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to express their doubts publicly, they would have endured 
three weeks of intense unpopularity ; and when their diagnosis 
had been proved correct, they would have gained no credit 
for it inside the Party. This was probably the reason why 
the gap between opinions expressed privately and publicly 
was more than usually large upon this issue. Many prominent 
Socialists who held blank opposition to be mistaken, con- 
sidered that the movement must be allowed “to let off 
steam”! 

But the opposition, though unanimous, was half-hearted. 
The nation-wide campaign petered out into expressions of 
pained but harmless protestation, and the Labour Movement 
got the worst of both worlds. For to the rest of the country, 
it was only too apparent that Labour was opposing “on 
principle”; and the Government was delighted to assume 
an air of kindly toleration and to say in effect : “‘ Poor fellows, 
they have got to make their protest, but they will be quite 
all right when it is over.” The spectacle of an opposition, 
encouraged to let off steam by their opponents, was too 
humiliating to be funny; and the electorate indicated its 
judgment by mass abstention from the May by-elections. 
What is the good of voting when your choice is between a 
professional government and a professional opposition ? 


THE Causes oF Computsory MILITARY SERVICE. 

It is the self-induced hallucination of many Socialists that 
Mr. Chamberlain willingly introduced compulsion as a first 
step to Fascism. To believe this is to misunderstand the 
whole philosophy of the National Government. The drift 
towards appeasement, which had already begun when Sir 
John Simon and Mr. Eden were foreign secretaries, gathered 
speed in February, 1938, when Mr. Chamberlain personally 
took over the direction of foreign affairs, and became a 
definite policy of Anglo-German co-operation. This policy 
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received the support not only of the City but of the F.B.I. 
which envisaged an arrangement with the Nazis on the 
political side similar to that which exists between Imperial 
Chemicals and I.G.Farben. The deficiencies in our defences, 
disclosed by the Munich crisis, proved conclusively that no 
one in control had envisaged a war with Germany; and 
the consultations of representatives of the F.B.I. with Nazi 
industrial leaders at Dusseldorf during the week of Hitler’s 
occupation of Prague showed that British capitalism was 
prepared, on the economic side, to support the Nazis in 
their trade-war, even where this meant the violation of 
American interests. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s sudden protestations of horror in 
Birmingham on March, 1939, were in marked contrast to 
the resignation with which two days previously he had 
discussed the Czech crisis in the House. Almost overnight, 
apparently, he was converted from implicit confidence in 
Hitler to a belligerent distrust, and the cautious observer was 
bound to note a close parallel between the Birmingham speech 
and Sir Samuel Hoare’s Geneva oration in 1935. Once 
again British statesmanship had connived for years at 
aggression and then suddenly turned round and condemned 
the aggressor in tones of injured innocence. But here the 
parallel ends. In the case of Abyssinia, the National Govern- 
ment was able to combine ineffective sanctions with tacit 
consent and so to permit Mussolini to defeat the League as 
well as Abyssinia. But in March, 1939, the machinery of the 
League had been smashed and the only alternatives were an 
anti-Nazi alliance or an Anglo-German alliance. For now 
the nations of Europe had learnt that the British Government 
would slip out of any system of collective security in which 
it was not explicitly pledged to defend the victim of 
aggression. If Mr. Chamberlain wished to give up appease- 
ment, he must be prepared not only to express indignation 
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and horror but to accept the conditions of alliance which 
any future allies would demand. 

When therefore the Premier and Lord Halifax suddenly 
agreed with the Opposition that Hitler could not be trusted, 
and began casting round for countries to guarantee, this was 
no mere modification, but a complete and absolute reversal 
of policy, fraught with every possible danger and vitally 
affecting not only politics but industry and finance. The 
completeness of the reversal and the extent of the danger 
was not, however, apparent for the reason that the previous 
Anglo-German collaboration had been studiously concealed. 
Thus while the public believed we were merely changing 
from “ appeasement ”’ to collective security, we were actually 
cutting adrift from Fascist friends before we had found new 
ones, far less considered the conditions of their friendship. 
Once the Roumanian guarantee had been added to that of 
Poland, there was no possibility of a return to appeasement 
without a split in the Tory Party. The only choice was 
between an alliance, including Russia, which would be strong 
enough to defeat the Nazis and an alliance, excluding Russia, 
which might well be defeated by them. From now on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s personal sympathies were immaterial : 
though he loathed and detested it, he would be forced into 
opposition to the men whom he still believes to be the 
bulwark against Bolshevism. 

Moreover, whichever alliance he chose, he would be 
compelled to contribute his share to the pool of defence, 
and the more he rebuffed Russia, the greater the share would 
be. Up till March, 1939, the Government had only envisaged 
the employment of an expeditionary force to defend France 
and the Empire. But now, if Poland or Roumania were to 
have a chance of survival in war, a British force on the 
western front, sufficient to immobilize a large section of the 
German Army, was an immediate necessity. And that 
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expeditionary force was not in existence. ‘Thus the ultimatum 
demanding conscription, which Mr. Chamberlain received in 
April from his new allies and from France, was a necessary 
result of his decision to throw up appeasement. When the 
Labour Party, in Mr. Attlee’s absence, had welcomed the 
new policy of guarantees without asking what the cost in 
terms of British defence requirements would be, it had 
delivered itself into the Premier’s hands. For having approved 
the end, it could only deny the means by a supreme piece of 
self-contradiction. Only by opposing all the Eastern European 
guarantees until an Anglo-Russian alliance had been signed, 
could it have found a foreign policy compatible with 
opposition to conscription, and even then its case would not 
have been overwhelmingly strong. 

The Military Service Bill was not a brilliant coup for 
Mr. Chamberlain or an insidious piece of Fascism. On the 
contrary, it was an admission that the whole policy of 
appeasement had failed, that the League must be re-created, 
and that Britain had at last taken the place which Labour 
policy assigned her, and become a continental power. At 
the eleventh hour history had compelled Mr. Chamberlain 
to eat not only his hat but his umbrella as well. 

The Government’s decision gave Labour a supreme 
chance. If France demanded conscription as a proof of 
Britain’s good faith, the Opposition could reasonably argue 
that an even more effective proof would be a Government 
addicted not to “Runcimanades” but to the League. If 
compulsory military service was necessary for the fight 
against aggression, then economic mobilization must be 
necessary too. By welcoming gladly the principle of com- 
pulsion, Labour could have wiped out Mr. Greenwood’s 
unfortunate enthusiasm for the Polish guarantee, and extorted 
from an unhappy Government the most stringent conditions 
for its acceptance of the Bill. Once it had approved the 
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principle, it could have dared Mr. Chamberlain to face the 
country’s wrath if he refused the conditions it proposed. 
But Labour did not take this line: instead it opposed the 
principle. 


AntI-MILITARISM. 

The conscription issue exposed once again the divorce 
between Labour’s defence and foreign policies. Since the 
War Labour has gradually adopted a highly realistic foreign 
policy, based on the fact that Great Britain can no longer 
achieve security either by splendid isolation or by manipu- 
lation of the balance of power. In advocating collective 
security, it has thrown off our native insularity, and grasped 
that we are now a continental nation with the same urgent 
need of collective defence as France; and it has correctly 
predicted that the Fascist International would not be softened 
by appeasement and could only be blocked by an over- 
whelming combination of force. Unfortunately, however, 
this policy was hatched in the conceptual heaven of Geneva 
politics, and was never adequately related to the problems 
of defence. We have behaved as though Fascism could be 
stopped by resolutions, protocols, pacts and covenants ; and 
whenever anyone has enquired what force would be required 
for the job, we airily totted up the populations of the “ good ” 
countries and their mineral wealth. And we have always 
avoided consideration of these naval and military technicalities 
by repeating (in words lately borrowed by Mr. Chamberlain) 
that what we wanted was not an alliance to fight a war, but 
a Peace Front to prevent it. Such an argument may be good 
enough for an English audience, but it neither consoles the 
French and Russian General Staffs for the deficiencies of our 
Territorial training nor does it in the least impress Herr 
Hitler, who has called the bluff of enough “ collective 
pacifists ” to know their measure. 
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Any party which advocated League action against 
aggression should, ever since 1933, have been demanding 
the formation of a People’s Army and Air Force in this 
country. A democratic policy of collective security could 
only have been enforced by a people trained in warfare, and 
denouncing the high treason of its Government’s “ pacifism ” 
and appeasement. But you cannot put over a realistic foreign 
policy of mutual democratic defence, when your own attitude 
to defence problems is based on anti-militaristic sentiment 
and a suspicion of the fighting services. To put it briefly, 
the only logical consequence of Labout’s attitude to com- 
pulsion is appeasement: the only logical consequence of its 
foreign policy is the demand for the mobilization of the 
nation’s man-power, finance and industry for peace or 
war. 

It may be answered that Labour’s Defence Policy, as 
defined by official statements and programmes, has never 
been pacifist and since the Bournemouth conference has 
been positive in its approval of rearmament. To this I would 
agree. But, unfortunately, to adopt a programme is not to 
work it; and it became clear last April that Labour’s 
conversion to the use of armed force was only skin deep. 
Underneath all the trappings of collective security, a pacifist 
heart still beats. In spite of the talk of a Peace Front and 
the adulation heaped on the Spanish Republican Army, the 
ideology of the Party springs from the Utopian Liberalism 
of Bright which Marx and Engels condemned so fiercely. 
The opposition to conscription which united the movement 
last April was not really the result of fears of Fascism or 
industrial conscription or a dislike of broken pledges, nor 
did it have anything Socialistic in it: on the contrary it 
sprang from the peaceful sentiments of an island people, 
guatded for generations by a strong navy, and governed by 
an adroit ruling class, which could afford to pay men to do 
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its fighting instead of compelling its subjects to do so. 
Anti-militarism was the luxury of the Whigs, of the Liberal 
free-traders and of the nonconformist masses in the days 
when we possessed a monopoly of naval power. Apparently 
it still inspires many Labour leaders in 1939. 

Nothing shows mote clearly the sentimental character of 
the opposition to compulsion than the sudden enthusiasm 
for the Territorials evinced by many spokesmen of the Party 
in the last few weeks. Men and women who until last April 
were refusing to make recruiting speeches have been weeping 
their eyes out at the demise of the voluntary system. Men 
and women who, as Socialis*s, demand equality of opportunity 
and sacrifice, and are prepared to use compulsion where 
such equality is not obtainable by voluntary means, now 
proclaim their fervent belief in a reactionary professional 
army and a Territorial service which ensures that the 
majority of the population shall be untrained in arms and 
both physically and psychologically defenceless against their 
rulers, or their foreign enemies. And yet these same people 
demand a Peace Alliance against Fascism. No wonder the 
Frenchman whispers: “The English Socialist will fight to 
the last French conscript.” 


THE PARTY AND THE PEOPLE. 

The peculiar tragedy of the conscription issue is that it 
occurred at the moment when the man in the street had at 
last been converted to collective security and the need for a 
Russian alliance. Ever since the Abyssinian fiasco Labour 
had been fighting against heavy odds. The Government, 
by disguising the policy of co-operation with the Nazis 
under the slogans of peace and conciliation, had been able 
to accuse Labour of wart-mongering and urging the nation 
to interfere in other people’s affairs. The occupation of 
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Prague not only destroyed Mr. Chamberlain’s pretensions; 
it suddenly made the British people realize that the “ war- 
mongers ” were right and the “ pacifists ” frauds. Jabour’s 
stock was rising steadily. There is nothing better in politics 
than to run an unpopular policy for years and to be proved 
right. 

But simultaneously with the public’s conversion to the 
need of collective defence came a second conversion. If the 
water-logged trenches throughout last winter served no other 
purpose, they made the people conscious of their danger. 
In the six months since Munich millions of people slowly saw 
that they no longer lived on a happy island in the Atlantic ; 
and the occupation of Prague clinched the argument. With 
a correctness of judgment which most party-politicians do 
not share, the non-political voter realized that, if Hitler was 
to be stopped, he must do something himself about it ; and, 
since he knew that 4e would not do anything till he was 
forced, he concluded that compulsion would have to come. 
He did not want to fight nor would he advocate a war, 
but, if the Government said the word, he would obey 
unenthusiastically but with resignation. 

In my experience the non-political voter was completely 
baffled by the Labour reaction to compulsion. Once again 
he found to his dismay that common sense and nonsense 
were shared equally between Government and Opposition. 
If Mr. Chamberlain was right in resisting Germany now, 
why was Munich peace with honour? If Labour was right 
in its foreign policy, why did it suddenly turn round and 
refuse the means to carry it out? As ignorant as many 
Socialists of the requirements of military training, he could 
not be convinced that Labour opposed conscription because 
it seriously believed that the Territorials were a better form 
of defence. Without many ideological scruples, he could not 
see the obstacles to a Russian alliance which weighed with 
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Mr. Chamberlain. So condemning both sides as party- 
politicians who disagree for the sake of disagreement, he 
gave up politics altogether. In Labour meetings up and 
down the country, the politically-conscious minority made 
speeches to each other. The people stayed away, their distrust 
of politicians confirmed. 

Blank opposition to compulsion not only contradicted 
the Party’s foreign policy and Socialist principles, but was 
also unpopular in the country. Moreover it prevented the 
Party from effectively demanding that “conscription all 
round” which should be the Socialist policy in time of 
war. The admirable scheme for a National Defence Levy 
could not be pressed, while the democratisation of the armed 
forces could hardly be urged persuasively by a party whose 
will to fight Fascism seemed weaker than its desire to remain 
in opposition. 


THE Future. 

Political memories are fortunately short, and it is still 
possible for Labour to recover the respect of the country 
and to put forward a positive policy with regard to com- 
pulsion both as a part of defence and as a factor in social 
life. Indeed one of the most important results of the Military 
Service Bill may well be its effect on Labour policy. Until 
conscription had actually been introduced, it would have 
needed real courage for Labour spokesmen to support it. 
But now it has been accepted not only by Parliament but 
by the nation, the Party must either discard its negative 
attitude to the fighting services or lose the support of youth. 
Conscription will in a very short time expose the deficiencies 
of our existing military methods, just as in the industrial 
sphere it is already clear that “business (and profits) as 
usual ” is a slogan incompatible with genuine defence. 

In these circumstances the task of Labour is clear. It is 
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to demonstrate that the great problem of resistance to Fascist 
aggression can only be solved on Socialist lines and by the 
extension of compulsion beyond the sphere of man-power. 
The statement on defence presented to the Southport Con- 
ference was both constructive and moderate, and it should 
be supported by a further programme for the national 
mobilization of finance and industry. But, above all, Labour 
must show a real understanding of the needs of the new 
militiamen. To remove men of twenty from their homes, 
even for a short six months’ period, is to introduce a 
revolutionary change. If genuine educational opportunities 
are obtained, and if young men of ideas use their influence 
while serving, the period in the militia may well be a 
turning-point for thousands who have taken no interest in 
social or international problems. One reason for the hold 
which the social oligarchy has upon this country is the 
parochial life of the working class. The militia will not only 
remove something of the immobility from the labour market, 
it will produce a social ferment among the boys who, coming 
for the first time from South Wales or Lancashire or 
Glasgow, return to see their home environment with different 
eyes. While they are in the army they will have complaints 
which should be remedied ; but even more important, when 
they return home, they must find ready for them if they wish 
it, a political organisation adapted to their new outlook. 
The Labour Party would do well to consider the formation 
of militiamen’s clubs as a link between the League of Youth 
and the constituency party organisation. 

Lastly, the Party should rid itself of that prejudice 
against the soldier which still lingers in its rank and file. 
To desire peace is human, to despise the soldier and his 
profession is not only undemocratic but downright silly. 
For years Labour has tried to put forward a sensible policy 
on defence and foreign affairs and at the same time to retain 
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the pacifist vote. By so doing it has succeeded in alienating 
forces far more valuable to Socialism. Now is the chance 
to turn over a new leaf and to say frankly to the pacifists : 
“Though we respect you, we cannot for your sake destroy 
the basis of our foreign policy and of our Socialist faith ” ; 
and to concentrate every effort on the exposure of the 
deficiencies of the class-army and to the demand for a 
people’s army and a planned economy fit to defend democracy. 

I do not for a moment underestimate the change I am 
suggesting. One of the difficulties of a democratically 
organised party is that it is more conservative of traditions 
and ideas than a party which, like the Conservative, is merely 
the electoral machine of its leaders. In one sense Labour’s 
opposition to conscription was one of the most democratic 
things which it has lately done, since it really reflected the 
sentiments of the Party members. But a party of the Left 
cannot survive if it advances only at the pace of its slowest 
member, or even of its majority. The Labour leadership 
acted democratically on this issue only in the sense that Earl 
Baldwin was a democrat when, in deference to the wishes 
of the electorate, he disguised the need for rearmament ; 
and it is doubtful whether the rank and file are really grateful 
for an anti-conscription campaign which, like sanctions, was 
never meant to succeed. What we now need are leaders 
who will dare to speak not only to the Party members but 
to the nation, and have the will to win a majority, not at a 
Party Conference but at a General Election. To do that the 
Party must be anti-Fascist not by resolution but in action, 
and must be prepared to say to the people that under its 
leadership, whether in peace or in war, Fascism will be 
defeated. Mr. Chamberlain has reluctantly introduced a 
measure which can be used to undermine the class-system 
and to give the people a new awareness both of their own 
power and their own subjection. He has reluctantly adopted 
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a foreign policy which must end in defeat without a whole- 
hearted co-operation with Russia. He has in fact brought 
the country to a plight in which only an anti-Fascist Govern- 
ment of the Left can save the peace or win the war. If 
Labour can see conscription not as a defeat but as an 


opportunity, an apathetic public would turn to it as a deliverer 
from trouble. 
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THE CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH 
By R. F. Harrop 


HE subject of the conscription of wealth falls into 

two parts. There is, first, the mobilization of those 

particular commodities which are of vital importance 

to the nation, directly or indirectly, in the waging 
of war, and there is, secondly, the mobilization of purchasing 
power in general which the state requires in order to pay for 
its purchases and for the services of citizens. 

The first of these problems is highly complex in adminis- 
trative detail, since each essential commodity requires separate 
consideration, and plans should be carefully laid beforehand, 
but the economic principle is simple. Compensation must be 
paid at prices not inflated by any element of surplus profit. 
The paying of compensation for goods commandeered 
and taken over by the government for its purposes follows 
from the obvious principle that the cost and burden of the 
war must be distributed equitably over the whole body of 
citizens. It would obviously be grossly unfair that one man 
should have to surrender his assets unrequited, while his 
neighbour, whose assets did not happen to be urgently needed 
for war purposes, should be left to enjoy their possession and 
the profit derivable from them. There will be an element of 
compulsion present, since the owner will be required to 
surrender his assets at prices determined by the government 
whether he wishes to or not. Since payments must be 
envisaged, the finance required for this first type of mobiliza- 
tion intensifies the problem to be considered under the 
second head. The mobilization of purchasing power in 
general must be sufficient to cover all the compensations 
required for the mobilization of particular commodities. 

With regard to the mobilization of particular goods and 
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services it must suffice to make a few general observations. 
Here again a two-fold division may be made. There are the 
goods and services directly required by the state for the 
prosecution of its belligerent activities; and there are the 
goods and services in which, though in certain instances it 
may not handle them itself, it is none the less vitally interested, 
namely, those which are needed to sustain the health and 
efficiency of the whole population in all cases when the supply 
of them is in danger of running short. 

In the case of the first of these, the state may take over the 
whole supply outright. For instance, one envisages a general 
mobilization of all means of transport. In certain cases the 
government may hope that even in war conditions private 
enterprise, functioning as at present, may suffice to maintain 
a sufficient supply of the finished goods needed; the com- 
pulsory element may be limited to shutting out all rival demand 
for such goods and determining the purchase price. Or it 
may seem wise to mobilize the raw materials needed for their 
production, still leaving the processing in private hands. Or 
the state may take over the whole process of production. In 
evety case what is to be done must be decided by adminis- 
trative convenience ; in every case administrative effort must 
be reduced to the least possible. There will be no room for 
any general principle, such as the nationalization of armament 
production, which requires the leisure of peace time for 
consideration and application. Indeed it may be thought that 
our condition is already too war-like for such a general 
proposition to be still worth considering. Emergency reduces 
us to short-term expediency. Per contra the state will have to 
have, and probably already ought to’ have, the power to take 
over production and monopolize supply in any field it 
wishes. 

The maintenance of the supply of vital commodities to 
the whole population involves different problems. Here the 
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most important device is the ration card. If the supply of any 
article runs short of normal requirements, there is a tendency 
for its price to rise, thus restricting demand to the available 
supply, with the result that only those with longer purses can 
satisfy their needs. But in the case of essential commodities 
this result is highly undesirable. The method of the ration 
card makes it illegal for any individual to buy more than his 
family quota and thus ensures that the available supply is 
distributed among rich and poor alike. An objector might 
ask why the same effect should not be secured by legal price 
regulation. But this still does not secure that a “ good 
customer” will not get more than his fair share, and leads to 
the demoralizing and time-wasting phenomenon of queues. 
The supply instead of going to the longest purse goes to the 
most patient housewife or the one least occupied with other 
matters. With a sufficiently comprehensive system of 
rationing, queues should be made altogether unnecessary. 
The ration card should be regarded as the fundamental 
measure and price-fixing and subsidies to production only 
as ancilliary devices to be adopted as sparingly as possible. 
We may now turn to the second problem of how the state 
is to provide itself with sufficient purchasing power to finance 
its manifold activities. To facilitate discussion it may be well 
to take a rough and ready figure, say £5,000 million, as 
representing the annual value of the whole national output 
of goods and services assuming that the nation is working 
to full capacity. The government is at present spending about 
one-quarter of this. In war it might find it necessary to spend 
considerably more, for instance, one-half or three-fifths. 
Making an initial assumption that there is no inflation of 
ptices during the war, three-fifths would be represented 
by the figure of £3,000 million. Even this might prove 
too low. It is necessary to be clear what are the expenses 
covered by this expenditure. They include the value of all 
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goods produced for and bought by the government, such as 
munitions, food and clothing for the troops, etc., and the 
value of services directly rendered to the government, such 
as those of soldiers and all war workers directly paid by the 
government. But the production of goods and services not 
included in government expenses is bound to go on, namely 
the production of food, clothing and other necessaries for the 
whole population including government employees, excluding 
only those goods paid out as rations to employees such as 
soldiers’ food and uniforms. Thus if the community is to 
continue to function, production must continue outside the 
scope of government employment and contracts and some 
part of the total income must be left to individuals to expend 
on themselves. Thus if £5,000 million represents the total 
value of the maximum national effort, and this figure is not 
enlarged by an inflation of prices, there is a maximum annual 
expenditure by the government, say £3,000 million, beyond 
which it cannot go. Such a maximum would of course be 
increased if there were an inflation of prices or if the govern- 
ment took to paying larger classes of employees in kind. And 
if the circumstances of war became sufficiently desperate, still 
further inroads might be made on the standard of living of 
individuals. 

This money may be raised by taxation or borrowing 
(capital levy is a special form of taxation, which will be 
discussed subsequently). Money can be taken outright, or 
taken with a promise of repayment; there is no other way. 
I put forward as an initial proposition that it is desirable to 
raise the greater part of this money by taxation, staggering 
though the burden may seem. This would involve taxation 
at about three times its present level. 

It would be desirable to obtain some money by borrowing. 
But if borrowing exceeds certain limits, which may be defined, 
an inflation of prices must ensue. And the choice is then 
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between taxation and inflation, for which borrowing is a 
deceptive euphemism. 

The limits within which borrowing may be resorted to 
without causing inflation are set by the willingness of people 
to save, i.e., to spend less than their incomes. The present 
level of annual saving may be about {£500 million. But 
with the crushing burden of taxation it is hardly likely 
that saving would be maintained at this figure. Thus if 
£2,500 million were imposed in taxes on the assumption that 
the remaining {£500 could be secured by borrowing the 
available savings, £500 would probably not be saved and the 
attempt to borrow so much would cause an inflation of 
prices. In that case it appears that to prevent inflation more 
than £2,500 million would have to be taken in taxation. 

Furthermore, the whole amount of the national savings 
can only be borrowed by the government without causing 
inflation, if the savings are not applied to other capital 
purposes. This could be secured by making both new issues 
of securities and extensions of plant illegal. It might not 
however be possible to go so far, since the firms fulfilling 
government contracts might have to raise new money and 
extend plant; the government pays the current value of 
orders fulfilled and not the capital sums needed to extend 
plant in order to fulfil them, and thus some savings would have 
to be left available for that purpose. As against this it is 
possible that firms normally producing peace time goods may 
find it unnecessary to keep the capital value of their plant and 
stock in trade intact and be able to invest their accumulating 
depreciation funds in government loans. 

Crushing though the taxation required to avoid inflation 
would be, it is not to be supposed that the flow of savings 
would entirely dry up. Individuals would make great efforts 
to maintain life insurance policies ; companies might continue 
to accumulate some reserves. Nevertheless it may safely be 
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held that the total amount available would fall considerably 
below {£500 million and this would be the limit of non- 
inflationary borrowing. 

The case against inflation is extremely strong. It is highly 
inequitable as between rich and poor, as between holders or 
of fixed interest securities and ordinary shareholders, and as 
between those whose investments benefit in consequence of 
war activities and those whose investments are injured, and 
it leaves behind an aftermath of confusion, which was severe 
in this country after 1918 and was dire in other countries, and 
has been thought by many to have been largely responsible 
for the instability of the peace. The injustices and dislocations 
may be seen to be serious on first inspection but they appear 
still more so when the inflationary influence of excessive 
borrowing is examined in detail. 

At this point an objector may urge that the proposed 
burden of taxation would be insufferable and impracticable. 
No doubt it would be extremely onerous, but that is the 
inevitable consequence of such a war. The idea that the 
burden can be lessened by resort to inflation is illusory. 

The amount of goods available for consumption cannot 
be greater than the productive resources, left free from 
government employment, are capable of turning out. The 
real degree of hardship is precisely proportionate not to 
government taxation but to government expenditure. The 
more people there are in employment on the business of war 
and the production of arms, the less the goods that can be 
produced for consumption. The amount of scarcity of goods 
caused by equal amounts of taxation or inflationary expenditure 
is the same, though the incidence may be different. Under 
taxation people have to go short of the goods to which they 
are accustomed, because the government takes from them the 
money with which they would otherwise have bought them. 
Under inflation they go short, because, though their money 
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incomes remain, the prices of goods are higher. Once it is 
grasped that the actual shortage of goods is the same in 
either case, it is plain that inflation does not provide a way of 
escape from the burden. 

It has been laid down that inflation will occur if the 
government borrows a larger amount than the public, 
including individuals and companies, would be prepared in 
the absence of inflation to save. The process by which this 
occurs has not always been completely understood. When 
inflation takes place spending is restricted by reason of the 
fact that people find that their money will not go so far; 
purchases are cut down because with higher prices people 
cannot afford to buy more ; this restriction of expenditure by 
ordinary people 1s balanced by the excess expenditure of the 
government ; command over productive resources is trans- 
ferred from the one to the other. So much is generally 
understood. 

But how is the purchasing power transferred from one 
party to the other? In these circumstances the ordinary 
citizens do not surrender means of payment to the government, 
for their expenditure is cut down precisely because they lack 
means. The purchasing power cannot be spirited across as by 
magic. Nor does the government acquire it by using the 
printing press—this is discussed below—because the excess 
borrowing, that is, the inflationary expenditure, often far 
exceeds the number of notes printed. 

No ; what happens is that the flow of the extra purchasing 
power into the market for goods causes prices to rise and to 
rise relatively to costs. The real essence of inflation is not a 
tise of prices simpliciter, but a rise of prices in relation to costs. 
If all prices rose equally, including those prices which go to 
make up costs, the specific injustices and distortions of 
inflation would be avoided; everyone would indeed be 
handing to each other more tokens in exchange for goods and 
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services, but the relative positions of people would not be 
altered ; no one would find that he was better or worse off 
than before. And since what are costs from one point of view 
are incomes from another, the incomes of ordinary people 
would rise fully in proportion to prices, no hardship would 
accrue, and the government would not have squeezed out any 
command over resources to use on its own account. 

The excess of prices over costs necessarily produces excess 
profits and it is these which, directly or indirectly, the govern- 
ment borrows. Thus the excess borrowing or inflation 
produces a windfall excess of income to certain members of 
the community, which is surrendered by them in return for 
government paper, most of it bearing interest. The burdens 
of war rest on the community as a whole as before ; it can 
buy less because prices have risen; but one section of the 
community, that which is doing good business during the 
war, receives a windfall and the right to be paid interest on 
it, as and when it is lent out, by the community at large. (Of 
course the holders of War Loan at the end of the war are not 
necessarily the profiteers; the profiteers may invest their 
surplus in quite other securities and the War Loan be taken 
up by the sellers of those securities ; but it is the existence of 
surplus profits which provides the surplus of money in the 
market that enables the War Loan to be floated.) When this 
mechanism is considered, the gross injustice of the inflationary 
method of finance is seen to be even greater than at first 
appears. It may be noticed that in a regime of inflationary 
finance it is idle and foolish to legislate against profiteering ; 
for the profits are the inevitable outcome of the inflationary 
borrowing ; the one entails the other. The most law-abiding 
members of the community may indeed forego their profits, 
but, in doing so, only divert them into less law-abiding 
channels, and the injustice is thereby rendered greater. 

So far it has been assumed that costs will not rise; but 
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it is extremely likely that they will do so. Under the pressure 
of the rising cost of living, claims for wage and salary advances 
are likely to meet with success. But this will not remedy the 
evil. We shall then have the familiar phenomenon of wages 
following prices and prices following wages ; the gap between 
them will remain; however high wages are set the surplus 
government expenditure will force prices higher still. Govern- 
ment employees not making consumption goods will compete 
in the market for them and force their prices above the costs 
of production. If the excess borrowing of the government, 
with its attendant gap between costs and prices, is called real 
inflation, this state in which wages endeavour unsuccessfully 
to chase prices, causing their cumulative rise, may be called 
pernicious inflation. The injustices of real inflation are not 
abrogated; but there will be additional injustice at the 
expense of those who for one reason or another cannot secure 
an increase in their money incomes. 

The moral of the argument is that borrowing should be 
held within narrow limits during the war, within the limits, 
that is, of such surplus of the voluntary savings of people as 
is not required for capital outlay for essential services, and as 
they will be disposed to make in the absence of inflation. I 
belong to a group of economists which has for more than ten 
years been strenuously advocating government borrowing to 
finance public works. It may seem vexatious that, just when 
people are likely to accept borrowing as a pis aller, one should 
turn round and strenuously oppose it. There is good reason 
in this apparent change. Since the last war our economy has 
been suffering from insufficient scope for capital outlay, and 
this has been the basis for recommending that the government 
should take steps to make up the deficiency of private enter- 
prise and provide useful channels of capital outlay in the form 
of public works. Its failure to do so has left a large proportion 
of our productive resources unemployed. But in war there 
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is an excessive pressure on productive resources and ‘the 
reverse policy is required. Those whose perceptions are so 
dull that all is black or white to them, may not perceive the 
force of this argument. A man who recommends expansion 
is dubbed an inflationist and if in other circumstances he 
resolutely combats it he must have been converted to 
deflationism. But in truth the man who seeks the greatest 
amount of stability in the system, the full employment of its 
productive resources and a steady value of money, is bound 
to make these seeming changes as circumstances change. 
Look below the surface and you will perceive that he is 
consistently pursuing the same objective. The commonly 
held view that budgets should be precisely balanced in peace 
time and that borrowing is a legitimate expedient for war is 
probably the reverse of the truth, at least in the modern world. 
The sluggish conditions of peace may require the stimulant 
of public borrowing ; in war time no stimulant is required 
and the mote strongly it is applied the greater the confusion 
that will be caused. The citizen may legitimately be asked to 
bear his burden fairly and squarely as it arises. 

So far inflation has been discussed as the proper designation 
for excessive borrowing ; there has been no reference to the 
printing press or “excessive borrowing from the banks ” 
which are often regarded as of the essence of inflation. 
Government borrowing may take various forms; it may 
borrow interest-free by printing notes, or it may borrow at 
varying rates of interest at short, medium or long term, from 
the banks, the short-term money market or the corporate or 
ptivate investor. The rise of prices will occur if there 
is excessive borrowing in any form; it is a mistake to 
attach special significance to the operations of the printing 
press. 

The maxim of action here is that the government should 
issue its certificates of indebtedness, whether currency notes, 
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war loan, etc., in the proportions most convenient to the 
public. If the public is anxious to keep its assets in a liquid 
form, the proportion of borrowing from the banks and of 
short-term loans should be correspondingly high. If the 
government fails to satisfy the public desire for liquidity, it 
will have to offer higher rates of interest on its long-term loans. 
I suggest that the government should tilt the balance in favour 
of short-term borrowing and particularly borrowing from the 
banks. The excess deposits thus created will make their 
holders, the public, anxious to exchange them for more 
remunerative assets and so keep up the prices of long-dated 
government securities. Indeed one might venture the maxim 
that the government should borrow exclusively from the 
banks so long as the yield on its long-dated securities was 
above three per cent. 

There does not appear to be any case for expensive borrow- 
ing during the war. The high rates established in the last war 
left an aftermath of trouble, reflected in high unemployment, 
which lasted until 1932 and was not fully overcome then. 
The high rates are a burden to the exchequer and would entail 
still further increasing taxation, already quite high enough! 
The normal function of a high rate is to keep rival borrowers 
out of the market ; but, as on this occasion a rigid embargo 
on new issues is to be envisaged in any case, the high rate of 
interest being far too weak a deterrent, it will not be required 
at all for this purpose and becomes meaningless. Nor would 
it be effective in stimulating saving, since the types of saver 
who survive the exigent conditions of war, individuals 
maintaining life insurance premiums or building society 
payments and companies increasing reserves, are not likely 
io be affected by the rate of interest. Furthermore, if some 
inflation does occur, and it is heroic to hope that it will be 
avoided completely, the high rate would increase the windfall 
gains of the profiteers. And again the high rate, by increasing 
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government expenditure, would in these abnormal conditions, 
make inflation more difficult to avoid. 

Thus to those for whom the hall-mark of inflation is 
government borrowing from the banks, I am pleased to be 
abie to affirm that I am still in that sense on the inflationary 
side of the fence. If it were really possible to keep total 
borrowing down within the non-inflationary limits, i.e. to 
between £300 and £500 million p.a., it might well be the best 
course to obtain the whole of the finance required from the 
banks during the first year or two of war. 

Meanwhile some readers may be saying to themselves, 
what of the conscription of wealth, which is the title of this 
article? We have heard much of taxation and borrowing, 
but surely this has left out the one subject on which we were 
expecting to be instructed. The answer is that there is no 
such additional subject. Taxation is conscription. And to 
suppose that there is any other kind of conscription is a 
complete illusion. 

It is felt that while men are being compelled to do military 
setvice, property owners should be called upon to make a 
corresponding sacrifice. But they will be under the system of 
ctushing taxation. It is only if the war is financed by 
inflationary borrowing that they—or some sections of them-— 
will escape. Thus, if the introduction of conscription entails 
an implicit pledge that wealth shall be conscribed also, that 
pledge will be fully implemented if the war is financed mainly 
by taxation. The rich will inevitably have to shoulder the 
greater part of the burden. Indeed the burden of such 
taxation will be so tremendous that some words of consolation 
to the rich seem in place, for they may feel that such a 
catastrophic change in their situation would make it impossible 
for them to carry on their normal duties. They must remember 
that their expenses will be drastically reduced—servants will 
have to be released for national service ; motor-cars must be 
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released ; old clothes must be worn for the duration ; enter- 
tainments other than the minimum required to maintain the 
moral of those actively engaged must be eschewed. And if 
they plead that the cost of the decent maintenance of property 
often far exceeds what the income-tax authorities allow, it 
must be urged that even that duty must give place to the 
greater needs of the emergency. 

If crushing taxation implements the pledge to make 
property bear its share of sacrifice, some may ask whether it 
ought not to be imposed at once, since we already have 
conscription. But the scope of conscription is still moderate 
and there has been a moderate increase in taxes. And whether 
the increase is regarded as sufficient to be equitable or not, 
there is an over-riding argument of expediency. We have not 
yet reached the pressure on productive resources caused by 
war. So long as there is still considerable unemployment, 
there is a paramount case for finance by borrowing. To 
increase taxes further at the present juncture would be 
tantamount to condemning the unemployed to remain in 
unemployment, to their own detriment and that of the nation. 

But surely, the reader may persist, there is a thing called 
a capital levy, which may be made a source of funds for the 
government. This idea also is illusory. The income of the 
community, divided as it is between saving and spending, is 
the sole source which the government can tap. It can increase 
its purchasing power by stimulating the system to earn more 
income (this it does by borrowing), by reducing the spending 
of individuals (by taxation), and by deflecting their saving 
from all other forms of capital outlay (by embargo on such 
outlay). It cannot melt down the capital that has been created 
in the past and turn it into purchasing power for its own 
purposes. Of course if the capital takes some form, such as 
a munitions or textiles factory, which it needs for its own 
purposes, it may commandeer such capital equipment ; this 
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matter has already been dealt with in the first section of this 
article.* If the government endeavoured to raise by capital levy 
a greater sum than can be squeezed out of current income, it 
would fail. Property owners selling property to pay the levy 
would find no buyers. In a desperate attempt to meet their 
obligations they might all sell all their property, but the total 
sums realized would not exceed the sum which represents the 
current saving of the community. Thus chaos would be 
introduced into the existing system, and the government 
would in the end get no more than it would by the taxation 
of income. There is, however, something to be said for an 
increase in the margin, if and when higher taxation becomes 
necessary, between income-tax on un-earned (property) income 
and that on earned income. 

There is one case in which extra funds can be obtained by 
a capital levy and that is when the proceeds are used to pay 
off debt. Such a levy does not provide additional sums for 
government expenditure, but constitutes an equitable scaling 
down in the capital claims of the community. The property 
owner who sells in order to meet the levy finds a buyer in the 
person who is at the same time receiving cash from the 
government in lieu of government stock. 

Thus the time for the capital levy is at the end of the war. 
Imposed at that time it would appropriately round off the 
implementation of the implicit pledge to conscribe money 
as well as men. If the maxims here enjoined have been put 
into operation, and the increase in the National Debt has been 
moderate, a moderate levy on all property would be appro- 
priate. But if after all inflationary borrowing has occurred, 
with its corollary of war profiteering, then the levy should be 
imposed solely on those the value of whose property has been 


increased during the war. The greater the inflation the more 

1 In equity compensation must be paid for all capital equipment commandeered ; if 
compensation is paid in the form of government scrip, this need not be reckoned as part 
rs aoe of borrowing allowed to the government by the principles already 
ormu i 
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imperative this recommendation becomes. It is now generally 
regretted that such a measure was not adopted, when 
circumstances were still propitious, in 1919. 

A few words should be said on the possibility of aid from 
foreign sources. The ban on excessive borrowing does not 
apply to loans from abroad if these can still be negotiated 
after our recent default. Conscription should be applied to 
British-held foreign securities. But of course under the 
principles of our first paragraph compensation, in the form of 
British government stock, would be paid. It would be 
inequitable to seize the property of one particular class of 
people, namely those holding foreign securities at the outbreak 
of war, without compensation. British government stock 
issued to these in compensation need not be counted as part 
of the quota of borrowing allowed to the government by the 
principles already formulated. (Cf. footnote to p. 14.) 

It may be well to conclude with a reference to our gold 
stocks. These should be used at once (i.e., in advance of 
war) to buy essential commodities and provide a very adequate 
reserve of them. The benefits may be set out seriatim. 

1. If there is no war and international tension is somehow 
brought to an end, the stock of commodities may be sold 
again over a ten-year period. It should be possible for the 
government to hit the high points in the cycle of their price 
fluctuations and so secure a profit—-many of the commodities 
are cheap at present—or at worst avoid loss, save that resulting 
from the cost of storage, a moderate price to pay for the 
greater security resulting. 

2. It may be urged that the gold would be needed during 
a war. But it will be needed the less to the precise extent that 
it has already been used to buy from abroad the commodities 
which we shall then want. Moreover, it can be used to better 
effect now, since the gold prices of all the vital commodities 
wiil certainly be higher in a war. Indeed it is doubtful if the 
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gold would itself be a marketable asset during the war. Its 
present marketability depends on the buying policy of the 
U.S. which would then probably be terminated. In that case 
our gold asset would be almost worthless. Let us use it now 
while it is still valuable. To this must be added the great 
difficulties which would occur in war in the shipping of gold 
and in the shipping of the commodities which it is used to buy. 

3. If it is not used for the purpose suggested, it has no 
other use. But there is a grave danger of its continuing to be 
frittered away covering the transfer of private funds from 
British into foreign assets. The government is already taking 
informal steps to check such an outflow. In so far as the gold 
is used for this purpose it is contrary to national policy, and 
in so far as it is not used we are gaining no benefit from 
continuing to hold it. 


Cc 537 








THE ANSWER TO GERMANY 


By Sir JoHN MayNnarp 


HE theses of Mr. Leonard Barnes in his Empire 

or Democracy?* are that colonial empires were 

begotten in violence and reared and maintained in 

rapine ; that they are as incompatible with demo- 
cratic freedom in the motherland (or stepmotherland) as 
with justice to the areas colonised; that good intentions, 
whether in the national or international field, are inevitably 
frustrated by the economic interests which are the true 
sources of power; and, therefore, that the moral duty of 
the colonising Power to the natives can be performed, the 
emancipation of the masses at home be made possible, and 
the claims of Germany be convincingly answered, by a single 
operation, the purging of the original sin and the universal 
application of the principle of self-government. This 
principle can be applied at once, or after a very short interval, 
in the Asiatic dominions of Great Britain, and in the West 
Indies. 

In Tropical Africa an interval is necessary in which 
imperialism, modified by an extended and strengthened 
mandate system, must survive: for Mr. Barnes deprecates 
“a return to the anarchy of the scramble period,” when 
“round every seat of native authority the blue-bottles and 
the scallywags would come buzzing again.” But, he argues, 
the inevitable interval before self-government must not be 
filled by a system of international control, which would 
certainly degenerate into an inter-imperialism equivalent to 
joint exploitation by a reinforced tyranny. 

The present writer believes that it is possible to set up, 
in the inevitable interval which must precede self-government, 
an international control which will not degenerate into joint 


1 Empire or Democracy? By Leonard Barnes. (Gollancz. 75. 6d.) 
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exploitation ; which will furnish guarantees of the advance 
towards self-government in colonial areas ; and will palliate, 
if it does not wholly remove, the grievance of Germany and 
other states having unsatisfied colonial ambitions. 

The method is not applicable to units such as India, 
Burma and Ceylon, which are already so far advanced on the 
road of self-government as to resent international control. 
It is realistically conceived, and is not proposed for adoption 
in areas where the settlement of various European races has 
been considerable; nor in areas in which any State has 
already adopted the practice of recruiting for its national 
armies. For these, an extended and strengthened mandate 
system, along with equality of economic treatment, but with 
an exception for military recruitment where that at present 
exists, and with international supervision and publicity, 
rather than international control, is at present appropriate. 
But there remains a block of territory in Africa (and there 
may be other colonial territories elsewhere), which will 
benefit by the direct government of an international authority. 
This block in Africa extends southward and eastward of 
Senegal, as far east as the western boundaries of Uganda 
and Tanganyika, and as far south as the northern boundary 
of South-West Africa. It includes British, French, Belgian 
and Portuguese, colonies and mandated areas, and a small 
Spanish colony, Rio Muni; and there seems no reason for 
excluding from it the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Ethiopia and 
the Somalilands ; though it is likely, in existing conditions, 
that Italy would decline to include any of her possessions. 

For the present purpose it is unnecessary to question any 
of Mr. Barnes’ major theses, except the one which asserts 
the impotence of good intentions against economic interests. 
I fully admit that conscience often gets the worse in the 
encounter; but I think this is because conscience is so 
seldom equipped with the two instruments—the Webbs call 
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them measurement and publicity—which constitute the necessary 
armament for the struggle. The facts must be known and 
they must be made public. Except in so far as the interests 
succeed in smothering or distorting the facts, conscience will 
then sometimes have the better of it. This is not Marxian ; 
but I think it is true; and I do not prefer to err with Marx 
rather than to be right. Mr. Barnes himself seems to admit 
it when he says that a democratic government in Great 
Britain would do this and that for India : and when he assumes 
that a generalised franchise in India would achieve something 
which he knows that a generalised franchise in Great Britain 
has not been able to achieve. From my own point of view, 
the statute which set up a degree of responsible government 
in the provinces of India and Burma, and the other which 
did something similar for Ceylon, were successes—qualified 
successes, perhaps—for conscience in its conflict with material 
interest. I assume, therefore, that the international govern- 
ment, which I propose, has a chance of success, even though 
the economic interests in some of the participating “ mother ” 
countries will not like it. 

If, under all external forms, the dominant interests must 
always and everywhere be the sole transmitters of power, 
then there is no means of establishing, in the inevitable interval 
of tutelage, a just régime for a colonial people. Even Trade 
Unions, whose complete impartiality Mr. Barnes assumes, 
may discover that wages in the home country depend upon 
markets abroad, and be deflected from strict rectitude. The 
truth is that authority must lie somewhere, that human 
institutions are imperfect, and that the problem is to discover 
the agency which is least likely to be deflected by interest. 
It appears to me that the nearest approach to what we seek 
is to be found in an authority so widely based, and so 
subjected to the impact of a universal publicity and the 
mutual criticism of rivals, that the hole-and-corner intrigue 
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will run great risk of discovery and frustration. An 
international commission, drawn from all the peoples, or 
from as many of them as are willing to co-operate, gives 
the best promise of this: so long as publicity is secured by 
the local visits of an inspectorate of not smaller cosmopolitan 
calibre, and the circulation in all the principal languages of 
its reports, after their submission to a reformed and 
strengthened league. But, to strengthen the position of my 
international governing commission, I would give it also a 
sound basis of property in the governed area, and secure to 
it control of the natural resources. 

Beside this question of economic interest as a “ driving- 
belt ” for power, there are three points which will naturally 
arise in the mind of the critic. First, for what motives should 
the Powers who are to be asked to pool some of their 
possessions agree to what looks like a sacrifice? Secondly, 
what chance is there that Germany will regard the plan as a 
palliative for her grievances, seeing that they rest largely 
upon national pride and strategical aims? Thirdly, will the 
natives, particularly educated natives, who either hope to 
qualify as French citoyens or to attain to British self-govern- 
ment, acquiesce in an untried system under new masters, 
bearing the name (in some respects a suspected one) of 
internationalisation ? 

The first question is complicated by the fact that the 
different Powers (on the conscientious side of their operations, 
which is of course only a part of the whole) have set before 
themselves different ideals of native development. The 
British (true to type) have two ideals, not clearly distinguished, 
and one of them having ultimate implications not clearly 
thought out: represented by the aim of self-government, 
on the one hand, and by the actual operation in many areas 
of the system of indirect government—what a witty French- 
man called administration a parapluie—on the other. The 
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French aim is the assimilation of an é/i#e to French citizenship 
and culture. But if there is to be co-operation in an inter- 
national system, there must be more than one sacrifice of a 
national idea. If Russians participate, they will not be 
expected to establish Soviets without international concur- 
rence. Nor must a German international Civil Servant 
inculcate the Fiihrer principle upon the pygmies of the 
Equatorial Forest or start Jew-hunts at Timbuctoo. 

These three questions will in some measure answer them- 
selves, as I describe the proposed system, and to this 
description I now proceed. 

It is proposed that the international governing com- 
mission shall be appointed by a League of Nations—not 
necessarily identical with the existing League—and shall 
depend for its authority ultimately upon that body, somewhat 
in the same way in which a national ministry in a constitutional 
country of the British type depends upon a parliament. The 
initiation of the scheme must also be preceded by a resolution 
in the Assembly of the League of Nations, and a report by 
one of its permanent commissions. If the reception is 
favourable, the next step will be for a Power which is prepared, 
upon conditions, to pool a part of its colonial possessions 
of mandates, to issue an invitation to other Powers to 
participate in the pooling of territory when they have any 
to pool, and to concur in the system of international 
government of the pooled areas under the supervision of the 
League of Nations. One of the conditions must be that 
each participating and concurring Power shall become a 
member of the League. It is a question for further con- 
sideration whether membership of that branch only of the 
League which will be concerned with international govern- 
ment should be accepted as sufficient. On the one hand is 
the consideration that acceptance of a general framework of 
collective security is important to the success of international 
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government. On the other hand, it is undesirable to exclude 
from participation particular States which may not wish to 
associate themselves with all the proceedings of the League. 
At present, I favour an arrangement which will enable a 
State to associate itself with a part only of the League’s 
activities, as the United States are at present associated with 
the International Labour Organisation. 

The balance of advantage inclines towards world-wide 
patticipation; for world-wide, or nearly world-wide, 
co-operation, making its appeal to the sentiment of common 
humanity and widening the basis of publicity, is one of the 
means of escaping the danger that internationalisation may 
degenerate into inter-imperialism, a mere agreement peace- 
ably to divide the colonial booty, such as a treaty between a 
few Great Powers would tend to be. It is of particular 
importance that the United States of America and the German 
Reich should participate, though they bring no colonial 
territories to the pool: the one for sake of the indomitable 
idealism which is one side (admittedly one side only) of the 
national character, and the other because a salve may be 
applied to injured pride by association in a great international 
enterprise. 

When a sufficient number of States, bringing a sufficient 
territory to the pool, have agreed upon the conditions, the 
case goes back to the League: which thereupon appoints 
the international governing commission, giving some seats 
to representatives of the races which are to be governed, if 
and when suitable representatives can be found, and a 
permanent seat to each of the Great Powers whether colony- 
holding or not, and to each of the smaller Powers, South 
Africa, Belgium, Portugal, Spain, which hold colonies or 
mandates. In this proposal I include Japan, in spite of her 
very obviously anti-international attitude and predatory 
performances, provided that she shows willingness again to 
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treat her mandated territories as such; but not otherwise. 
As in the League Council, temporary rotational seats will 
be provided for the lesser Powers which agree to participate 
in the scheme but have no colonies or mandates. For the 
purposes of this paragraph I am assuming the scheme to be 
at present limited to Africa. If it is extended further, the 
claims of Holland, Norway, Australia, and New Zealand, to 
permanent seats would require consideration. 

Subject to the control of the League, which will have 
power to dismiss as well as to appoint members, and before 
which the reports of the proposed international inspectorate 
will be laid for discussion (but not for orders), the inter- 
national governing commission will be, as it were, the 
Ministry for the international area. The governing com- 
mission will be the guardian of the proposed native charter ; 
will have the final voice in legislation and finance ; and will 
appoint governors and judges. In the appointment of 
officials it will normally follow the recommendations of its 
Public Services Commissions: a small body, to be selected 
also by the League. 

If the state of the world should be such as to promise 
security to the smaller nations, Geneva is the suitable head- 
quarters ; if not, I think the headquarters should be located 
in the United States. In any event, Geneva is the appropriate 
location for the College, the Research Institute, and the 
Bureau of Information, of which I conceive as part of the 
scheme. 

The cost of these central institutions, Governing Com- 
mission, Inspectorate, Public Services Commission, College, 
Research Institute, and Bureau of Information, must be 
defrayed by the League by collection from the participating 
Powers in proportion to their revenues. The fact that this 
cost will be incurred will doubtless deter from participation 
some of the smaller states which do not expect to benefit 
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by the equal access to the external trade of the internationalised 
area of which I shall presently speak. 

African boundaries are at present arbitrary. The first 
task of the International Commission will be to redraw, 
after survey, the boundaries of the future governorships, to 
coincide with tribal limits and administrative convenience. 

Complete equality of access to the external trade of the 
area (which is likely to increase in value as the education 
and well-being of the natives advance) will be secured by 
tariff equality, by an international bank issuing an international 
currency, and by appropriate measures in such matters as the 
acquisition of land for offices and business premises, equal 
freedom of advertisement, policy in government-purchase of 
foreign machinery and products, concessions for construction 
of public works, and so forth. 

Raw materials available for export, should be rationed 
among the nations desiring to purchase them. To meet the 
case of states lacking foreign exchange, suitable schemes for 
exchange of goods and services should be entertained. If 
private foreign capital is admitted, the International Governing 
Commission should retain a controlling interest in the 
concession. There should be a free use of Government capital 
for enterprise ; and native co-operative societies should be 
encouraged and assisted by a Government Co-operative 
Department till they are able to stand on their own legs. 

Much capital is necessary for the proper development of 
the colonies; and some of that which has hitherto been 
available has been contributed by particular states for the 
sake of national prestige, or for the reproduction, in partibus, 
of home institutions. Internationalisation will close this 
source of supply. The establishment of a League Loans- 
authority to provide capital to mandated territories has been 
suggested. The crux, however, is not the definition of the 
lending authority, so much as the provision for the security 
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of the loan. An attempt might be made, in some cases, to 
obtain the guarantees of the participating powers, on the 
ground that development would benefit external trade. At 
the worst, the international governing commission must do 
what it can with the local resources. All the natural resources 
of the internationalised territory should be vested either in 
the League, or in the governing commission which it 
appoints, as trustee for the native community, pending 
self-government : existing large-scale private interests being 
bought out, so far as may be desirable, by an issue of 
interest-bearing securities. The rate of interest will naturally 
be higher than in the case of a loan guaranteed, for instance, 
by the British Government; but by no means all colonial 
loans at present carry an Imperial guarantee. 

The maximum possible advance of the natives towards 
self-government is fundamental to the plan: both on general 
grounds, and because ultimate emancipation from tutelage, 
guaranteed by something more effective than promises, is 
one of the marks by which internationalisation is to be 
distinguished from that inter-imperialism which has been 
ruled out. The guarantee is the world-wide publicity to be 
given to the steps taken towards performance; to secure 
which the International Inspectorate must periodically report 
on the form of self-government preferred in each unit of 
territory and the steps taken to make it possible. The reason 
for putting the case in this way is that it cannot be assumed, 
without more knowledge, that self-government of the 
British parliamentary type is everywhere preferable to the 
development of the powers of the Chief-in-Council, with the 
Native Treasury ; though we may suspect that the latter is 
only appropriate to a static society, and that it should be, at 
most, transitional. Room must therefore be left for both 
alternatives, and for periodical consultation of the natives to 
ascertain what their own choice would be. By choice, I do 
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not mean formal plebiscite: but informal discussion, carried 
out in many local centres by a visiting authority having a 
sympathetic outlook, such as the International Inspectorate 
should be. To ensure the right kind of consultation, the 
Inspectorate should include educated natives. 

I will not attempt an exhaustive list of the points to be 
included in the charter, because the crucial point is the 
means by which its promises are to be realised—local visits 
and discussion at one end, and world-wide publicity at the 
other. But, beside provision for advance towards self- 
government, there should be embodied in the charter pro- 
hibitions of all discrimination according to race or colour, 
except protective discrimination in such matters as Liquor 
Laws and native rights in lands and in minor offices; of 
obstacles to the association of labour; of the imposition of 
taxation as an incentive to wage-labour; of criminal 
penalisation of breach of contract of service; and of pass- 
laws. There must also be an express undertaking that the 
periodical reports of the Inspectorate will include notice of 
the progress of education of all types, including broadcasting, 
and of the health services, and of the distribution of Govern- 
ment expenditure between European and native needs 
respectively. 

As to the executive agencies through which the policies 
of the international governing commission will be carried 
out: a much extended use should be made of African 
subordinates both in general administration and in the 
medical, health, education and other special services; and 
these services should be supplemented from Asia, till more 
Africans are available. But there is also need of an inter- 
national Civil Service and of international employees in 
medicine, education, and other special lines, to fill posts for 
which suitable Africans are not yet qualified. The Civil 
Service cannot be recruited by competition, because of the 
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different types and media of education prevailing in different 
countries. A world-wide roster of Universities, of high 
standing in the world of learning, which will exercise in 
turn the right of nominating candidates for the approval of 
the international public services commission, is a device that 
naturally suggests itself. 

But the task of moulding this heterogeneous material 
into the elements of a service inspired by international ideals 
must be assigned to an international College at Geneva, 
where approved candidates will undergo a two years’ period 
of training in close association with the I.L.O. and the other 
international institutions now proposed to be created. 

The actual internationalisation of the personnel of the 
services will be gradual; for the obvious reason that, for 
the first fifteen years or so, all the senior officials will date 
their appointments from the epoch prior to internationalisa- 
tion, and will be, almost without exception, subjects of the 
State which was formerly sovereign of the territory concerned. 
The new international service will be, so to speak, pieced 
on to the old national one ; and members of the latter will 
keep their places unless they prefer to retire on proportionate 
pensions. 

An obvious difficulty of the future is the reconciliation 
of lifelong careers for the men who have devoted their 
powers to a highly-specialised purpose, with the aim of 
self-government for the natives of the international territory. 

There must be, from the outset, a clear understanding 
that the period of tutelage will not be extended in order to 
guarantee the careers. But, if the system is applied to the 
territories which I envisage for internationalisation, there are 
wide variations in the conditions and capacities of the 
natives, and the stage of self-government will be reached at 
widely varying intervals. The system of periodical reporting 
will make possible the planning of recruitment, and the 
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gradual reduction of the personnel. At the end, when the 
last territory is being emancipated, those employees who 
cannot be provided for must be paid off with appropriate 
pensions. 

I return to the three questions which I formulated on 
an earlier page. The Powers which are asked to pool some 
of their possessions have certain things to gain by doing so. 
The proposed plan will minimize the causes of war arising 
from the monopolisation of great areas by particular Powers, 
and therefore tend to the reduction of the cost of armament. 
Through the application of the principle of international 
co-operation in one branch of world-affairs, it will favour 
the growth of the conception of a more effective League of 
Nations : and so again tend to prevent war. If the present 
situation should result in war, the plan will provide a portion 
of the material for the formulation of the terms of a juster 
peace hereafter. Few of us can suppose that, after a new 
world war more disastrous than the last, the world will not 
be looking eagerly for any and every means of neutralising 
the disease of hypertrophied nationalism. 

Nazi Germany will not obtain from this scheme of 
internationalisation that pride of place among subject races 
or those military and strategic advantages, for which there 
is reason to believe that she is looking. While she retains 
her present racial ideals and her present ambitions of 
domination, it is, in fact, impossible to hand over other 
people to her sole control or even to her control subject to 
international supervision. Britain’s record is far from 
blameless ; but, here, it is at least possible to speak for the 
oppressed, and sometimes—as in the case of India—to carry 
a subject people along the paths towards self-government. 
These things are not possible in Nazi Germany; and 
conscience will ally itself with imperialistic sentiment in 
refusing to transfer colonies to her. But it is possible to 
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salve her pride by an arrangement which places her in a 
position of complete equality with other powers in one great 
block of territories, in which government as well as super- 
vision will be international: and more nearly approaching 
equality in the colonies generally, where international 
supervision will exist together with national administration : 
which makes her a co-worker along with others in securing 
the welfare and ultimate emancipation of backward people, 
a noble task, indeed, if the end be not wholly selfish: and 
which secures to her an equal share in the benefits of external 
trade over a large portion of the earth’s surface. 

To the natives of the territories to be internationalised, 
the scheme offers the dignity of participation in the inter- 
national commission which will govern their kinsfolk; a 
charter against humiliation and exploitation ; a prospect of 
a more active policy of native welfare secured by the 
enlargement of publicity to the international field; oppor- 
tunities of choosing between different forms of self- 
determination ; and ultimate emancipation and nationhood. 

A delicate question remains: how is the international 
area to be defended ? I do not think that the prospect of an 
effective system of collective security is a near one. It is 
necessary to contemplate the possible enterprise of the 
robber-state. Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations appears to admit, for B Class mandates, the 
establishment, for defence of territory, of fortifications and 
military or naval bases, and the military training of the 
natives. At all events, I hold this to be necessary to the 
system of internationalisation which I contemplate. The 
participating Powers, or the stronger of them, must defend 
the international territory. They can only do so, in the 
conditions of modern warfare, if local defence forces, 
providing fortified harbours and aerodromes, co-operate with 
the defenders. Arms are still the price of peace. 
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GREECE FACES THE AXIS 


By VANDELEUR RosINsoN 


HE first approach to consideration of the political 
situation of any East European country lies through 
the enquiry as to its relationship with Germany. 
The current outlook in such matters may be 
summarised in a paraphrase of Gilbert’s well-known doggerel : 

Now every little Balkan folk 

That’s born into this world of greed 

Is either beneath the Axis yoke, 

Or else by Britain guaranteed. 

There is good reason to make such an enquiry in the 
case of Greece. In the first place, Germany is Greece’s 
largest customer and supplier; in 1938 she supplied 29 per 
cent of Greece’s imports, and took 38.6 per cent of her 
exports. These figures are not so great as the German share 
of Bulgarian trade, for example; but they are sufficiently 
important. Secondly, Greek territory along the North of 
the Aegean extends to the neighbourhood of Adrianople, 
which is on Germany’s route to Istanbul. Thirdly, Bulgaria, 
a possible ally of Germany, covets an outlet to the Aegean 
coast. Fourthly, a German army in Yugoslavia might well 
seek to push down the Vardar Valley to establish a German 
Aegean port at Salonika, in fulfilment of the policy of 
Aerenthal. 

The present Greek Dictator is well-known for his admira- 
tion for Germany. The King is a nephew of the ex-Kaiser, 
and was passed over during the war, as a possible successor 
to King Constantine, on account of his pro-German attitude. 
The pro-German tendencies of the Royal clique have often 
been at variance with the Anglophil sentiments of the Greek 
people. 
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There are two factors, however, which distinctly modify 
the simplicity of an analysis of Greek foreign policy along 
the lines of pro- and anti-German attachments. The first is 
the fact that the immediate danger to Greece does not come 
from Germany at all, but from Italy. The second is the 
post-war growth of Balkan feeling, which disturbs the basis 
of pre-war calculations; “The Balkans for the Balkan 
peoples ” is a doctrine which only recently attained serious 
support. 

Can the danger from Italy be distinguished from the 
menace of Germany? There are several reasons for saying 
that it can. Italy, situated just across the Strait of Otranto, 
in occupation of the Dodecanese, Rhodes, and Albania, and 
on friendly terms with a revisionist Bulgaria, puts Greece 
in somewhat the position that England would occupy if she 
had to face a hostile France, which had occupied Ireland and 
Wales and procured the neutrality, at least, of Scotland. If 
Greece had not strong allies in Britain, France and Turkey 
(or if ever these allies should fail her), Italy might conceivably 
endanger Greece without any assistance from Germany. 
The Fascist era was inaugurated by the bombardment of 
Corfu, and an attempt to annex the island altogether ; this 
outrage was followed up by the definite annexation of Rhodes 
and the Twelve Islands, all of them of Greek population ; 
and in the present year the Italians have occupied Albania. 
It only requires “ Non-intervention ” by the Western Powers 
for Greece to be in a tight corner if attacked by Italy ; and 
in the event of Germany beginning a war which involved 
the Western Powers, some new Treaty of London or of St. 
Jean de Maurienne might be devised, for the purpose of 
procuring (at the expense of cessions by Greece) the neutrality 
of Italy, or her secession from the Axis to the “‘ Peace Front.” 
Therefore, unless and until the Axis Powers go to war in 
partnership, or Italy receives, like Bohemia-Moravia, a 
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“Reich Protector,” there exists an Italian danger, inde- 
pendently of the ultimate threat from Germany herself. 

The Balkan States, with the exception of Montenegro, 
all obtained their liberation from the Turkish yoke with a 
greater or less degree of assistance from some of the Great 
Powers. At least until the year 1918, the Great Powers used 
their clients in the Balkans for the furtherance of their game 
of Power Politics; the Balkan States in turn used the pro- 
tection of their several patrons to secure the largest possible 
share of the Ottoman inheritance. Thus, in the Great War, 
Serbia depended upon France and Russia; Bulgaria and 
Turkey upon Germany and Austria ; in Greece and Roumania 
the Kings were pro-German and the people pro-British and 
pro-French. When the pro-German Kings were removed 
(in Roumania by death and in Greece by Allied intervention) 
the two countries straightway joined the Entente side. The 
Balkan situation, however, is very different to-day from 
what it was twenty-five years ago. 

Except for Bulgaria, none of the Balkan States has much 
to gain from a disturbance of the status quo. Certainly, 
none of them desires to pick the Great Powers’ chestnuts out 
of the fire. The tendency is for the Balkan States to try to 
form a neutral “bloc”; to remain neutral, if possible, in 
a conflict between the Great Powers; and if this attempt 
fails, to stand together against invasion from outside the 
Peninsula. Only Bulgaria may be tempted, and Yugoslavia 
may be induced by threats, to engage in war against the 
neighbouring Balkan States. 

Apart from the Dodecanese—and Cyprus ought not 
entirely to be forgotten—Greece has reached saturation. 
The territories which she once coveted in Asia Minor and on 
the Bosphorus are now definitely Turkish, and the Greek 
populations (except in Istanbul) have been evacuated. The 
Treaty of Lausanne substantially settled the age-long quarrel 
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between Greece and Turkey, and the exchange of populations 
removed the last occasion for hatred. Venizelos, during his 
last spell of power, made pacts of friendship with Yugoslavia 
and Turkey, and incidentally settled the question of the 
Yugoslav Free Zone in Salonika and the control of the 
Djevdjeli-Salonika railway, which had caused disagreement 
between Greece and Yugoslavia. Subsequently, a series of 
unofficial “‘ Balkan Conferences,” begun in Athens, led to a 
general rapprochement between the Balkan States, and 
eventually to the conclusion of the Balkan Pact, and the 
formation of the Balkan Entente as a close-knit political 
grouping, similar to the Little Entente. The process is not 
complete, because Bulgaria’s revisionist claims have not 
been satisfied; but even so, Bulgaria has signed with her 
four neighbours the Pact of Salonika of July, 1938, estab- 
lishing friendly relations. (Incidentally, it was General 
Metaxas who, as President at that time of the Balkan Entente, 
signed the Pact of Salonika on behalf not only of Greece 
but also of Roumania, Yugoslavia and Turkey.) 

The beginning of the present year saw the Balkan States 
to a great extent “dwelling together in unity”; a con- 
dition of affairs of which they, like the psalmist, perceived the 
essential blessedness. It is since the events of March and 
April that there have been signs of a radical disturbance of 
this happy situation. Since Germany invaded Bohemia, 
and Italy occupied Albania, the threat to the integrity of the 
Balkans has become much more marked from both the foci 
of the Rome-Berlin Axis. 

The Balkan Entente, which was, until April, the central 
pillar of Greek policy, had two facets. On the one hand, 
the four States surrounding Bulgaria were pledged to assist 
each other in the event of an irredentist war begun by 
Bulgaria. Such a war was unlikely, in face of the unity of 
the Entente States, and Bulgaria successfully improved her 
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relations with her neighbours, and her chance of some 
accommodation of her grievances, by concluding first the 
pact with Yugoslavia, in January, 1937, and then the Pact 
of Salonika, in July, 1938. The latter Pact was, indeed, an 
example of peaceful revision; for Bulgaria’s neighbours 
agreed to the removal of the restrictions imposed by the 
peace treaties upon Bulgaria, as upon the other States defeated 
in the Great War, in respect of her armed forces. It was 
thus always possible, given generally peaceful conditions, 
that the Bulgarian claim against Greece for an outlet to the 
Aegean would be accommodated, if ever Greece could be 
got to concede the slightest cession of territory, however 
narrow; or, alternatively, if Bulgaria were to drop her 
territorial claim, and be satisfied with generous provision for 
her commerce in a Free Zone and an internationally supervised 
railway connection. The moving of the zone of European 
tension into closer proximity to the Balkans has no doubt 
reduced the likelihood of any such retreat upon the one side 
or the other, though it cannot be said to have diminished its 
desirability. 

The other aspect of the Balkan Entente was the protection 
of Balkan integrity in general against any threat by a Great 
Power, acting in conjunction with a Balkan State. Greece 
is already threatened by the Italians across the water 
and in Albania; Roumania sees the irredentist claims of 
Hungary backed by a Germany which is ready to occupy 
Hungary if necessary, and would be able to overrun Transyl- 
vania; Yugoslavia is grievously encircled, having land 
frontiers with Germany herself, with German-protected 
Hungary, and with Italian-occupied Albania; unable or 
unwilling to come to a satisfactory agreement with the Croats, 
who constitute a deadly internal peril in case of war, Prince 
Paul makes his pilgrimages to Rome and to Berlin, while 
the Serbs express, in face of police repression, their hatred 
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of Italy and Germany and their affection for France. How is 
the Balkan Entente standing up to this new situation ? 

To meet an immediate peril, Great Britain and France 
gave their guarantees to Roumania and Greece, and negotiated 
treaties with Turkey. Three of the four Balkan Entente 
States have thus found powerful allies. Turkey, in addition, 
was already on friendly terms with Soviet Russia, and the 
two Western Powers are at the moment of writing in the 
midst of a negotiation with Russia; this, if successful, will 
bring to the other guaranteed States a support which, whether 
they welcome it or not, may be instrumental in saving their 
independence. Oniy Bulgaria remains unsatisfied, in face of 
a dogged refusal by Roumania to cede the South Dobruja ; 
and Yugoslavia dares not approve of the moves which might 
secure her own salvation. 

Germany is an extremely jealous Power; her friends 
must have no other friends but her. Since Yugoslavia is 
maintaining, of necessity, an attitude of friendship towards 
the Rome-Berlin Axis, Germany contends that she cannot 
remain in treaty relations with another State, Turkey, which 
has accepted a military alliance with Germany’s enemies. 
It is an interesting question which of the two States, Yugo- 
slavia or Turkey, has acted contrary to the spirit of the Balkan 
Entente. It is certainly not Turkey who, by her alliance with 
the West, is endangering the principle of “the Balkans for 
the Balkan peoples!” 

The former Minister of Foreign Affairs in Roumania, 
Mr. Nicolas Titulescu, in an illuminating letter in the Times, 
explained the nature of Turkey’s action in relation to the 
Balkan Entente. When the Entente was formed, the German 
menace was already beginning to loom upon the horizon, 
and Italy’s ambitions were no secret. The Balkan States, 
therefore, according to Mr. Titulescu (who was the principal 
author of the Entente) wanted to combine against extra- 
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Balkan aggression, and ardently desired to find some Great 
Power or Powers which would act as patron and friend-in- 
need of the whole Entente; but at that juncture, no great 
star was willing to have the Balkan waggon hitched to it. 

Now that the rape of Czechoslovakia and of Albania 
has shaken the Western Powers out of their apathy, the long- 
desired powerful allies have become available. Turkey, as 
the most secure of the Balkan States, and the custodian of the 
strategically vital Straits, has made the alliances desired by 
them all. Mr. Titulescu is prepared, in the name of the 
Balkan Entente, to accord her a hearty vote of thanks. 

Apart from the intention of the Entente agreements, 
political events compel a rallying to the Peace Front. The 
possible defection of Yugoslavia to the Axis, the seizure of 
Albania, and the general inquietude of the times, have greatly 
increased the likelihood that Bulgaria may lend herself to 
Axis schemes, in the hope of recovering the territory which 
in 1918 she either lost or failed to acquire. This possibility 
of Bulgarian enmity has greatly increased the risks of all the 
Balkan States, and incidentally brings the danger for the 
first time to the doors of Turkey. In this situation, it is an 
irresistible conclusion for Greece and Roumania, both 
encouraged by British and French guarantees, to range 
themselves firmly with the strongest member of the Entente, 
and not with that member which shows plain signs of walking 
out of the arrangement. 

What are the courses open to Greece? In the event of 
war, she cannot conceivably range herself against the Powers 
which control the Mediterranean. The British alone, and 
the French alone, and a fortiori the two combined, have naval 
superiority over the Italians. Turkey being friendly, the 
Russian Black Sea fleet could enter the Mediterranean to 
support the democracies. Thus, short of some extraordinary 
coup at Gibraltar, the anti-axis Powers are not likely to be 
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ousted from their control of the Mediterranean. Probably 
their shipping will be sunk in serious quantities by German 
and Italian submarines and aircraft; but it is the British, 
not the Italians, who would have the opportunity, if it came 
to the point, of shelling once again the royal palace in 
Athens. If Greece were not attacked, she might possibly 
cling to neutrality, notwithstanding her treaties, as happened 
in the last war; but the secession of Greece to the Axis side 
would not be contemplated by the most blood-thirsty pro- 
German. A German or Italian drive to the Aegean would 
assutedly be resisted by Greece; and the Anglo-French 
guarantee would presumably assure her of an Allied army 
and fleet to help her defend Salonika. Thus, Greece can take 
up arms to defend herself and her partners against attack 
by the Axis ; or she may be able to remain neutral. To side 
with Germany is practically impossible. 

The early years of the Metaxas dictatorship were charac- 
terised by a Greek rapprochement with Germany. The man 
who had made himself master of Greece was well-known 
as a lover of Germany. His training in the Kriegsakademie 
had inculcated in him a respect for the German military 
machine of pre-war days; his service as Chief of Staff to a 
King with a German wife (and a King, moreover, who was 
driven from the throne by British and French guns) no doubt 
intensified this feeling. Furthermore, an astounding piece 
of tactlessness on the part of a British General served to 
imbue Metaxas with a strong animus against the British. It 
appears that when the Dardanelles campaign was in prepara- 
tion, Metaxas prepared a memorandum for the information 
of the British Command. This memorandum was based 
upon his own intimate knowledge of the terrain of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, and was designed to facilitate the con- 
templated operation ; Metaxas was not yet anti-British. The 
memorandum, in a sealed envelope, was enclosed with a 
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covering letter in an outer envelope, and sent to the British 
Command. It was returned unopened; for the British 
General considered it derogatory to the majesty of the British 
Imperial Power to accept advice from a neutral Balkan 
General. The campaign proceeded, in the absence of Metaxas’ 
advice, and was a costly failure; perhaps two years of war 
and several million lives paid the immediate price. And 
twenty years later a gravely insulted man became the head 
of a State with which we desired to be on friendly terms. 

On reaching power, what did Metaxas do? He professes 
a philosophy as authoritarian as that of Hitler himself. He 
proceeded to rearm his country with German weapons, 
and (very reasonably) to fortify the neighbourhood of Athens, 
the Piraeus and Corinth against a repetition of maritime 
pressure against the capital. German governesses were 
imported for the children of the well-to-do ; the English-run 
public school at Spetsai was partially Germanised ; the heir 
to the throne married a German Princess. German salesmen 
and propagandists have visited the country, including Schacht, 
Goering and Goebbels. Metaxas thus began by playing the 
Germans’ game. 

The late Lord Byron rendered his country a greater 
service by his death than even by his works, well-known as 
these are on the Continent. He, and with him the sailors 
and the soldiers who lent their aid to Greece during the 
desperate struggle to assert her independence against the 
Turks, planted in the hearts of all Greeks a sentiment of 
respect and affection for the British people. The Greeks 
respect the British Constitution, whatever failings may have 
characterised their efforts to govern themselves under a 
democratic system. Individualist and freedom-loving, 
peasant, artisan and road-mender would discuss international 
politics with zeal and with understanding, before the 
dictatorship deprived them of this liberty. However much 
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their loyalty, under a pro-German régime, may have led 
them at times to oppose British wishes, there nevertheless 
exists as a real factor in the make-up of the citizens an affection 
for Great Britain. In these circumstances, Metaxas, even 
more than King Constantine, did violence to the national 
sentiment in pursuing a pro-German, anti-British policy. 
The desire to work with Britain, moreover, depends upon 
calculations as well as upon sentiments. 

The Greeks were gravely disturbed at Metaxas’ conduct 
of foreign affairs, and the democratic statesmen, who were 
in a position to know what was going on, took alarm even 
before he assumed supreme control. Mr. Kaphandaris, a 
former Premier, mentioned this disquietude in his “‘ Manifesto 
to the Greek People,” issued early in 1938. Before the 
installation of the dictatorship, foreign affairs were habitually 
discussed by a conference of the heads of all the political 
parties, in order that policy might be taken above party 
strife, and given a steady direction. This conference was 
abolished by Metaxas when he became Dictator; but 
Kaphandaris asserts that the party leaders were so appalled 
by Metaxas’ activities, as reported by him to their conference 
after the Balkan Entente meeting in April, 1936 (at which 
Metaxas, as Premier and Foreign Minister, represented 
Greece) that if the seal of confidence had not prevented the 
publication of their transactions, the Greek people would 
have demanded Metaxas’ removal from the conduct of 
foreign affairs. Since the dictatorship was established, 
Metaxas has been his own Foreign Minister. 

Kaphandaris was writing before the recent events, which 
have compelled many States to sink the antipathies engendered 
by their ideological differences ; he naturally brought against 
Metaxas the criticism, no longer valid, that he had forfeited 
the confidence of the Western Democracies, and had thus 
deprived Greece of her most valuable support. In the light 
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of this complaint, it may be realised with what relief the 
Greek people at large, and the students of foreign affairs 
now driven out of politics, welcomed the announcement of 
the Anglo-French guarantee. 

Much anxiety was aroused by the principal event in the 
Balkans between the establishment of the Greek dictatorship 
and the preparation of Mr. Kaphandaris’ Manifesto, namely, 
the conclusion of the Bulgar-Yugoslav Pact of Friendship 
of January, 1937. This anxiety is to be found in Mr. 
Kaphandaris’ Manifesto, and was also expressed to me by 
Mr. Sophoulis and other Greek statesmen with whom I 
conversed a few days after the announcement that the Pact 
was to be signed. Indeed, the Dictator himself was anxious, 
for he sent his Under-Secretary to consult secretly with his 
opponents. The anxiety sprang, not from any desire to see 
bad blood between Greece’s two neighbours, but from the 
fear that, with the Macedonian question between Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria put into cold storage, pressure would be brought 
to bear upon Greece to grant to Bulgaria a territorial corridor 
to the Aegean. To this demand Greece is not disposed to 
accede, for several reasons. First, the territory claimed is 
inhabited almost exclusively by Greeks, since the movements 
of population in the post-war years. Secondly, the common 
frontier with Turkey is valuable, as was proved when the 
Turks mobilised to discourage the Bulgarians from inter- 
vention in the Greek rising of March, 1935. Thirdly, 
Kaphandaris in particular feared that the grant of a narrow 
corridor would be followed by a demand for its enlargement, 
or for the grant of a second corridor. 

One cannot deny the possibility that Britain and France, 
even now, might urge upon Greece an “Aegean Munich” 
with regard to the Bulgarian Outlet; especially by virtue 
of the promises made, not by Greece but by the former 
Allies, at Neuilly, in regard to Bulgaria’s “‘ economic outlets 
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to the Aegean.” Nor can one neglect the danger of a 
Yugoslav-Bulgarian “ bloc,” under Axis patronage, attacking 
Greece along the whole of her long Northern frontier from 
the Corfu coast to Adrianople. Metaxas, therefore, ought 
to have known all about the Pact while it was in process of 
negotiation ; it was essential to secure its discussion by the 
Balkan Entente as a whole; and he should have ensured 
that the problem of the Aegean Outlet was disposed of at 
the same time. Yugoslavia was bound by the Balkan Pact 
not to conclude an agreement with another Balkan State 
without first consulting her partners; in fact, she only 
consulted them at the last moment, when they had little 
option but to give their approval. The burden of the 
criticism of Metaxas was thus that he allowed himself to be 
hoodwinked. 

Greece has been exceptionally lucky in, as it were, backing 
the wrong horse and getting her money returned. The 
Balkan Pact pledged its members to fight to defend each 
other against an attack by any Balkan State, or by a Great 
Power in conjunction with a Balkan State. Thus, Greece 
might have to go to war against Italy, if Italy and Bulgaria 
were ever simultaneously at war with Yugoslavia. It would 
not matter whether Italy or Bulgaria had made the first 
attack, or both simultaneously ; as soon as both had attacked 
the Yugoslavs, the other members of the Balkan Entente 
would have to fight. This seemed to Greece a dangerous 
entanglement, and she took pains to obtain specific exemption 
from the obligation to go to war against a Great Power. 
But recently the situation has changed, and it is Greece 
herself who may be directly attacked by a Great Power, in 
conjunction with Bulgaria. Yugoslavia, possibly partly 
because of lack of encouragement from Greece (which, after 
all, betrayed a similar alliance obligation in the Great War) 
seems to have gone over to the Axis. Greece is therefore 
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very lucky indeed not to find herself almost isolated, through 
having chosen to limit her commitments. In the event, two 
Powers of great importance have, though ideologically 
opposed to her, offered their services in her defence. 

After the rape of Albania, Italy assured Greece that she 
had no designs upon her—not even upon Corfu. General 
Metaxas, who dare not offend Italy until Anglo-French help 
is absolutely certain and effective, accepted this assurance 
with a decent show of gratitude. With, no doubt, much 
greater enthusiasm, he accepted the British and French 
guarantee. Now he has something to work upon, and he 
has it without any inconvenient reservations about the 
Outlet, or concessions elsewhere. The changed circumstances 
give point to the Dictator’s oft-repeated assertion: “‘ Greece 
is not pro-German ; it is a question of finding a market for 
her tobacco.” It is to be hoped that Sir Frederick Leith-Ross 
has been able to sweeten the change of policy. 

One figure remains to be more particularly considered in 
regard to the position of Greece vis-a-vis Germany. King 
George the Second of the Hellenes had a German mother 
and a German up-bringing ; but he passed the years of his 
exile in England. On his return to the throne, primed by 
good advice from his English friends, he professed (no doubt 
quite sincerely) democratic principles, and practiced “‘ appease- 
ment ” between the rival factions of Greece. His insistence 
upon a proper amnesty for those punished for the rebellion 
of March, 1935, won him the confidence of his former 
Republican opponents, even including Venizelos ; and the 
most disgruntled people were the intransigeant Royalists, 
who had hoped to have the new King in their pocket. But 
in the space of eight months he came to feel that freedom 
was less important than efficiency, and that efficiency could 
be secured by short cuts. He therefore installed Metaxas as 
Dictator, and has since consistently supported him. 
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In considering this sympathy of the Greek King for 
German methods and German authoritarian ideas, one should 
follow some of the ramifications of his family. To speak 
only of those recently alive and influential with him: one of 
his uncles was notoriously pro-German; a first cousin is 
married to a German nobleman who is a member of the 
Nazi Party ; another cousin is consort of the Prince Regent 
of Yugoslavia; not so long ago the King’s brother, who is 
heir to the throne, married a Princess of the House of 
Brunswick. Even some of the King’s English personal 
friends, who visit him from time to time, are not conspicuous 
for their democratic outlook. Family ties and the influence 
of friendship can do much to deflect the policy of a ruler ; 
but after all, King George, like King Carol, may reflect that 
the German Napoleon prefers Gauleiters to Kings. 
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LONDON GOVERNMENT 


By Mary Stocks 


HEN John Stow, Citizen of London, surveyed 

our Metropolis in 1598, he was conscious of 

certain encroachments in “ the Suburbs Without 

| the Walls” which suggested undisciplined 
growth. Things were not quite as they had been in 
FitzStephen’s time, when the scholars and youths of the City 
walked forth on summer evenings to take the air at Clerken- 
well and St. Clements in the days when their wells were 
“sweet, wholesome and clear.” To the North towards 
Soers ditch there had grown up “all along a continual 
building of small and base tenements, for the most part 
lately erected”; while to the East the City was exuding 
another “‘ continual street, or filthy strait passage, with alleys 
of small tenements, or cottages, built, inhabited by sailors’ 
victuallers, along by the river of Thames, almost to Radcliff, 
a good mile from the Tower.” Altogether John Stow 
observed that there was a lot of building going on, much of 
it of a decidedly mean order. Indeed it was not easy for him 
to answer “the accusation of those men, which charge 
London with the loss and decay of many of the ancient 
cities, corporate towns, and markets within this realm, by 
drawing from them to herself alone both all trade of traffic 
by sea, and the retailing of wares and exercise of manual arts 
also.” He had to admit that the Court was a considerable 
magnet. At any rate, for whatever cause, it was impossible 
to deny that “the gentlemen of all shires do fly and flock 
to this City; the younger sort of them to see and shew 
vanity, and the elder, to save the cost and charge of hospitality 
and housekeeping.” It was regrettable—but as John Stow 
points out, “the daintiness of men cannot be restrained, 
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which will needs seek those things at London,” and it is clear 
that he was not without a Londoner’s pride that it should be 
so. His City of London was a great city, a rich city, a strong 
city, and withal a beautiful city ; a city to inspire not only 
praise but prayer. So thus he ends: “Almighty God, grant 
that her majesty evermore rightly esteem and rule this City ; 
and be give grace, that the citizens may answer duty, as well 
towards God and her majesty, as towards this whole realm 
and country. Amen.” , 

Two centuries later this City had become, in William 
Cobbett’s eyes, a Wen past praying for. His difficulty was, 
once in, to get out of it. “From St. George’s Fields, which 
are now covered with houses, we go, towards Croydon, 
between rows of houses, nearly half the way, and the whole 
way is nine miles. There are, erected within these few years, 
two entire miles of stockjobbers’ houses on this one road, 
and the work goes on with accelerated force!” “And how,” 
he asks, “‘ is this Wen to be dispersed ? I know not whether 
it be done by knife or by caustic; but dispersed it must be!” 

But it has proved to be no easier since Cobbett’s time to 
restrain “the daintiness of men.” ‘The Wen has gone on 
growing. The years which immediately followed his Rural 
Rides carried it out to the edge of what is now the Adminis- 
trative County of London. ‘The stupendous economic 
expansiveness of the late Victorian Age carried it far beyond. 
In our own time, the slowing down of that expansiveness has 
not reflected itself in a corresponding slowing down in the 
growth of the Wen. On the contrary, it is exuding along 
all the highways of the Home Counties. Croydon is engulfed. 
The London Passenger Transport Board serves the tidal ebb 
and flow of some nine and a half million souls and cries 
hungrily for more. But now at long last modern civilization 
appears about to provide us with the answer to Cobbett’s 
question: “how is this Wen to be dispersed?” And the 
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suggested method is one which will doubtless at long last 
and quite effectively “‘ restrain the daintiness of men.” 

But while the problem of London’s growth and its 
restraint has received on the whole little serious thought, 
the problem of London’s government has, during the past 
hundred years or so, received a great deal. In his comparison 
between the town planning of Moscow and the non-town 
planning of London,’ Sir Ernest Simon points out that the 
effective planning of a city as a whole is only possible when 
the planners know what the ultimate area and population 
of that City are to be. Thus the Central Committee of the 
Party and the Council of People’s Commissars decided by 
decree in 1935 that the population of Moscow should be 
stabilized at five and a half million, and that this stabilization 
should be obtained by the threefold method of direction of 
factory location, passport control, and judicious eviction for 
slum clearance. But whether the “ daintiness of men” is 
less insistent in Moscow, or whether some quality other 
than “ daintiness ” is stronger there than elsewhere, the fact 
remains that in no other great city of the world has this 
essential background been provided for good government ; 
and those who are grappling with the problem of London 
to-day lack that fundamental element of control: the power 
rationally to determine the size, shape and density of the 
area to be governed. The reasons for this deprivation are 
deeply rooted in the structure of our social system. The 
nature of our property rights and certain limited conceptions 
of political liberty, which are closely bound up with them, 
would doubtless, if examined, provide the explanation. But 
though they may provide the explanation of London’s 
chaotic and unbridled growth they do not, without a certain 
amount of historical analysis, provide the explanation of why 
the machinery of London’s Government is so inadequately 


Moscow in the Making. Chapter VII. 
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framed to perform the tasks presented by that growth. For 
such an analysis we must turn to two books whose publication 
coincides with a contemporary intensification of interest in 
London problems. The intensification of interest is due 
partly to the celebration of the L.C.C.’s fiftieth birthday and 
a focussing of public attention on its achievements, partly 
to the current deliberations of the Royal Commission on 
Geographical Distribution of the Industrial Population. The 
two books are William Robson’s Government and Misgovernment 
of London (George Allen & Unwin, 15s. net) and Gibbon and 
Bell’s History of the London County Council (Macmillan, 21s.). 
Of these two books, the first is the more constructive and 
thought-provoking work, for it analyses defects and suggests 
remedies. The second is sufficiently infused with the Jubilee 
spirit to allow its authors to concentrate with greater gusto 
upon the excellence of what they describe as “the splendid 
edifice of London Government.” But taken together, these 
two considerable volumes make an effective contribution to 
our understanding of London. 

Sir Gwilyn Gibbon and Mr. Reginald Bell concentrate, as 
the title of their book suggests, on a single organ of London 
Government: the L.C.C. Beginning with an admirable and 
not wholly uncritical group of chapters on its origins, they 
carry us through the brief but inspiriting history of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to the passage of the fateful 
legislation of 1888. That done, they concentrate upon the 
machinery and functions of the L.C.C., carrying each section 
up to date and thus presenting a comprehensive and really 
impressive picture of the ramified workings of a single vast 
unit of local government. It is only in the last concluding 
section, covering less than 100 of the 663 pages of their 
text, that they stand back from the picture and fit this single 
unit into the structure of national and local government of 
which it forms so strangely maladjusted a part. It is not, of 
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course, their business, as the L.C.C.’s Jubilee celebrants, 
to be acutely conscious of this maladjustment. Yet at 
moments, as in their satisfaction (indicated on p. 306) with 
the existing /iaison between borough child welfare services 
and the L.C.C. school medical service, or in their avoidance 
of any reference to awkward demarcation problems of 
U.A.B. and P.A.C. in their section on training and employ- 
ment of the able-bodied, one is tempted to complain that 
the Jubilee spirit has got a little out of hand. That should 
not, however, blind the student of local government to the 
value of their labours. They have provided him with an 
incomparable text book: “a splendid edifice ” of descriptive 
writing. He will find himself returning to it again and 
again for information, and always he will find, with the 
help of its admirable maps, index, and appendices, the 
information that he wants. 

But Dr. Robson’s Government and Misgovernment of London 
remains the more serious work. Its scope is broadly indicated 
in his brief preface: “I regard the metropolis as a vast 
and difficult problem in municipal administration, different 
both quantitatively and qualitatively from anything we have 
previously known. In order to discover how it should be 
dealt with it is necessary to study the working of the present 
machinery with care and in detail. But the present organiza- 
tion cannot be understood without a knowledge of the 
manner and causes of its growth. Hence, the book is divided 
into three parts, dealing respectively with the past, the 
ptesent and the future.” 

It is, of course, the past which conditions the awkward 
pattern of London Local Government to-day. It is a story, 
dating from the exclusion of London from the Great Municipal 
Reform Act of 1835, which is in its main lines fairly familiar 
to students of Local Government. But seldom has it been 
told with deadlier precision than in the first fifteen chapters 
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of Dr. Robson’s book. Reference has been made to property 
rights and certain limited conceptions of political liberty 
which are bound up with them, as the great barriers to any 
wholehearted attempt to limit the size or control the shape 
of the great urbanized area which is vaguely described as 
“London.” Dr. Robson analyses in his opening chapters 
the manner in which such property rights and conceptions 
of political liberty have operated, not so much to stultify 
any rationalized direction of population movement—with 
that larger aspect of social planning he is not here concerned 
—as to prevent the pattern of local government from 
responding to the insistent demands of such undirected 
movement. They have, in fact, so operated as to prescribe 
as the administrative area for which the largest single London 
local governing body is to-day responsible, an area whose 
size and shape was conditioned by the convenience of the 
Registrar-General in respect of the Census of 1851. They 
have further so operated as to prescribe for that authority 
a sharing of functions with subsidiary local authorities such 
as is not required of the County Borough Council of any 
provincial town. Cabined and confined within its 1851 
frontiers and deprived of its golden heart of rateable value, 
the L.C.C. shares the business of government with 28 Metro- 
politan Boroughs, and a tangle of ad hoc regional authorities 
representing a succession of makeshift attempts to provide 
for half a dozen different conceptions of Greater London 
those vital services which even with the worst will in the 
world, our legislators could not adapt to the frontiers of 
an early Victorian registration district. The result of this 
ill-conceived and stultifying balance of power are described 
in the second section of Dr. Robson’s book. The way out 
is indicated in his third and last ; and it is here in this third 
and last section that he presents his formidable challenge to 
contemporary administrators. Let them accept his plan of 
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action or think of a better. His plan is roughly as follows : 

Let us, he says, begin by recognizing three categories of 
services: those calling for direct regional administration ; 
those suitable for local administration under regional guidance; 
and those which can be left entirely to local control and 
administration. The first comprises territorial planning, the 
larger housing projects, drainage and sewage disposal, main 
roads and bridges, water, fire brigades, hospitals and 
specialized medical services, education (with certain reserva- 
tions), aerodromes, open spaces, preservation of ancient 
monuments and smoke abatement. This does not exhaust 
Dr. Robson’s list, but it will serve to indicate the principle 
on which he works. 

The second category comprises services which could be 
administered by local authorities acting under regional 
supervision : /.¢., public libraries, child protection, ambulance, 
ferries, inspection of nursing homes, registration, baths and 
wash-houses, inspection and regulation of various food 
services, weights and measures, the licensing and inspection 
of nursing homes. Again the list is not exhaustive, but it 
will serve. Meanwhile, we have here the raison d’etre of the 
directly elected Greater London Council which he proposes 
as his regional authority. It should, he thinks, consist of 
not more than 150 members. This would mean, of course, 
large constituencies—but not larger than those which at 
present elect M.P.’S for Outer London. At any rate, size 
would indicate importance; importance would in its turn 
attractable and energetic men and women to its membership. 

And what are the alternatives? Either an indirectly 
elected body representing for specified purposes all or some 
existing authorities in the region—and as such, reproducing 
many of the defects of “‘ secondary responsibility ” so sadly 
illustrated in the history of the old Metropolitan Board of 
Works between 1855 and 1888—or a joint committee or 
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board with irresponsible financial powers or no effective 
financial powers at all. Or, third alternative, a series of ad hoc 
regional authorities. 

But in fact, a series of ad hoc regional authorities is pre- 
cisely what we have evolved since 1839 when the Commis- 
sioners of Police for the Metropolis were first established. 
The creation of an ad hoc body has always proved the line of 
least resistance when a new regional service had to be 
performed—only to prove itself the line of maximum 
resistance when reform was in the air. And Dr. Robson has 
much to say concerning the lack of co-ordination which has 
resulted from the separate administration of a number of 
regional services ministering to the co-ordinated needs of a 
gteat urban area. He is therefore prepared to transfer most 
—but not all—of the existing functions of ad hoc regional 
authorities to his Greater London Council. And he believes 
that in the interests of “education for citizenship ” as well 
as those of immediately efficient local government such a 
step is desirable, since it transfers important functions of 
government to the sphere of such live democratic control as 
is typified by the L.C.C. as we know it to-day. 

There is no doubt that a regional authority capable of 
absorbing most if not all of our existing Greater London 
regional services is going to cover a considerable square 
mileage, but for this Dr. Robson is prepared. His proposed 
area is no less than the 2,419 square miles of the Metropolitan 
Traffic Commission. In fact, however, the boundaries of his 
atea have been determined by the “daintiness of men” 
operating without restraint through the centuries. The size 
of the problem is none of his choosing. Nevertheless, it is 
going to eat up the County Councils of London and Middlesex, 
and a great part of those of Surrey, Hertfordshire and Kent. 
And for this absorption he is prepared, since his scheme is 
based upon a double-deck structure of regional and district 
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authorities to which the addition of an intervening layer— 
producing a triple-deck structure of region, county, and 
district—would be a costly, cumbersome and _ inefficient 
intrusion. Nevertheless, he is sufficiently conscious of the 
obstinacy of county conservatism to suggest a mild com- 
promise on this question: an inferior alternative, or, as he 
terms it, “a feeble palliative . . . suited not to the sickness 
of the patient but to the weakness of the doctor.” 
Meanwhile there remain the minor or “lower deck” 
authorities within the region, to whom are entrusted the 
administration of certain regional functions indicated as 
Dr. Robson’s second category, not to mention those of the 
third category of which no mention has yet been made. Here 
we have in the inner ring of the Administrative County of 
London, twenty-eight Metropolitan Boroughs of widely 
vatying rateable value, historical tradition, class composition, 
shape, size, and density, grouped round the innermost ring 
of the ancient City. We have also, given our Greater London 
Regional Council, a heterogenious encirclement of County 
Boroughs, Boroughs, and Districts. His handling of these 
areas and their existing authorities is drastic but not wholly 
merciless. For the City of London he prescribes a change 
of electoral system and of rating and valuation in relation to 
Greater London which would rob it of much existing 
privilege ; and a change of ceremonial which would transform 
its Lord Mayor into the representative of Greater London. 
For the Metropolitan Boroughs he prescribes a process of 
consolidation so designed as to produce a dozen large local 
authorities within whose areas, classes and rateable values 
would be judiciously mixed. Thus the respectable affluence 
of Hampstead would be diluted by the poverty of St. Pancras. 
The “ out-county ” authorities would be treated on roughly 
similar lines, which would, however, in view of their present 
diversity of status, involve an even more drastic operation. 
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The purpose of the change is, of course, to secure the creation 
throughout the metropolis of a uniform type of secondary 
authority capable of administering “category two” services 
under the direction of the Greater London Council. In 
regard to the third category of services, those which the 
subsidiary authorities would administer at their own unfettered 
discretion, Dr. Robson has less to say. They are relegated 
to half a paragraph at the end of Part 3, Chapter VIII. There 
are not many of them and they are not exciting. They include 
the destruction of rats and mice and the provision of public 
conveniences. 

It is impossible, in so bare a summary of Dr. Robson’s 
plan, to convey to the reader the force and momentum which 
his carefully-integrated edifice of fact and analysis, built up 
through 469 closely-reasoned and documented pages, lends 
to it. His destructive case against the present make-shift 
muddle is irrefutable and will not be generally disputed. His 
bold scheme for reorganization, though it may not be generally 
disputed, will, of course, raise up an army of separatist 
defenders on behalf of each function, each frontier, and each 
tradition that he challenges. And these will make, as they 
have made heretofore, common cause against the onset of 
reform. But if ordered government, the preservation of 
beauty, health and social justice are among “those things 
which men seek at London ” let us endeavour to believe and 
act on the belief that, as in the days of John Stow, “the 
daintiness of men cannot be restrained.” 
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ULSTER AND EIRE 
By Tom WiLson 


HE English Conservative Party can no longer be 
regarded as a major obstacle to Irish unity. There 
is still, it is true, a strong Unionist element, which 
would receive the support of a section of the 
English Press, but the proposition, profoundly believed in 
Irish Republican circles, that the policy of the English 
Government is still the old one of divide et impera is scarcely 
plausible. It would be more true to say that the English 
Conservative Party and, a fortiori, the other parties, would 
be much relieved if the whole dispute were settled. In time 
of war a friendly Ireland would be a useful neighbour, but 
so long as the country is disunited the policy which Eire 
would adopt in such circumstances is very problematic. On 
the other hand, no English party is prepared to use coercive 
methods towards the North, and partition therefore con- 
tinues. It is true that England could do more to improve 
the situation by encouraging friendship between North and 
South and by restraining the ruling class in Northern Ireland 
from infringing the political liberty of its subjects. But the 
complete solution of the problem lies beyond her powers. 
It is necessary however to consider the contention that 
the English Government subsidises partition. Northern 
Ireland, as a part of the United Kingdom, is expected to 
make an annual contribution towards Imperial services. The 
figure at which this contribution was originally fixed 
(£7,920,000) proved too high and the contribution is now 
determined every year by the Joint Exchequer Board, whose 
deliberations are always shrouded with mystery. The con- 
tribution is the amount of the surplus revenue after all 
social expenditure has been met on a level similar to the 
English. In years of depression Northern Ireland has been 
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able to avoid to a considerable extent an increase in taxation 
ot borrowing or a reduction of expenditure by the simple 
expedient of reducing her imperial contribution. Moreover 
the English Exchequer makes contributions to various funds 
in Northern Ireland, most notably to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund. As a result Northern Ireland’s net con- 
tribution to the imperial exchequer has been negative for 
several years. The figures for 1936-37 were as follows: 
£1,139,919 received by Northern Ireland ; {£900,000 paid by 
Northern Ireland; balance £239,919. The excess balance 
teceived by Northern Ireland has never exceeded £400,000. 
Over the whole period, 1922-37,’ Northern Ireland has made 
a net contribution to imperial services of only £7 millions. 
The arrangement can be criticised because it sets no adequate 
check on the extravagance of the Northern government, but 
can it be regarded as a means of subsidising partition? It 
could be more fairly described as the necessary assistance 
given to a special area. Ulster is not, as the imaginative 
Unionist propagandists declare, a rich prize sought after by 
1 The balance of accounts between England and Northern Ireland is as follows : 





Imperial Payments to 
Year Contribution Northern Ireland 

1922-23 ihe 6,685,600 en 3,994,200 
1923-24 an 4,517,900 on 3,321,100 
1924-25 eee 3,175,000 _ 1,420,800 
1925-26 sl 2,275,000 ae 2,073,700 
1926-27 a I,3$0,000 os 1,012,300 
1927-28 eee 1,450,000 iia 421,300 
1928-29 a 1,175,000 Pee 667, 100 
1929-30 ose 855,000 eve 588,200 
1930-31 ose 545,000 ase 827,400 
1931-32 eee 298,000 ose 474,900 
1932-33 ind 75,000 ron 182,800 
1933-34 we 76,000 oe 43,700 
1934-35 ase 24,000 — goo 
1935-36 aie 365,000 a 753,600 
1936-37 se 900,000 _ 1,140,000 
£23,766, 500 $16,921,600 

ecieteemeeameee aie eee 


A balance in excess of receipts, amounting to £6,844,900, has thus been paid by 
——— Ireland. Land annuity payments (£660,000 a year) are also retained by the 

rovince. 

Hoy figures are taken from Hansard, May 6th, 1937, and from the Udster Year Book, 
1938. 
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the rapacious Southern politicians. The province is, rather, 
a gtave liability and Eire would be seriously embarrassed if 
the anti-partition propaganda were to succeed. A certain 
amount, it is true, could be saved by abolishing the local 
legislature and reducing the Civil Service—possibly about 
£150,000 a year—but that would be inadequate. The 
improvement in economic conditions would not be a 
sufficient compensation, for Ireland is not an economic unit 
aftificially divided by the Border. Trade between North and 
South will always be less important than trade between both 
patts of the country and the United Kingdom. It is there- 
fore not very plausible to accuse the English Parliament of 
subsidising partition because it did not embark on a policy 
which would have led to serious disorder in Northern Ireland 
and which would have achieved no very great result. At 
most the province might have been forced to abandon 
autonomy and return to Westminster. 

The main obstacles to union are in Ireland itself. The 
Unionist Government, which has been in power since the 
Parliament was set up, is resolutely opposed to change of 
any kind. How far, it may be asked, does this Government 
represent the will of the Ulster people? Its majority is, of 
course, exaggerated by the system of single-member con- 
stituencies and by skilful gerrymandering. The Nationalist 
minority has been virtually deprived of political representation 
and the strength of the other parties is negligible. Few 
measures have caused more iil-feeling in the North than those, 
such as the abolition of proportional representation, which 
have been designed to exclude all critics from the House. 
Nevertheless, when all due allowance has been made, it must 
be admitted that the majority of the people are opposed to 
an All-Ireland policy. It is essential to appreciate the 
intensity of the alarm with which most Protestants regard 
the prospect of Catholic rule. Contrary to the frequent 
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statements by Southern propagandists the primary difficulty 
is, I believe, fear of religious persecution. In some measure 
this fear is the sign of a guilty conscience. The Presbyterians, 
it is true, should have no guilty conscience. They too 
suffered under the Ascendancy and some of the greatest 
leaders in the struggle for independence have been Pro- 
testants. But the Ascendancy, at that time the Episcopal 
landlord class, always alarmed by the prospect of an attack 
by united Irishmen, was fully capable of exploiting the 
religious bigotry, which was always strong, and dividing the 
Catholic and Protestant allies. The Loyal Orange Order 
proved a useful instrument for this purpose and partly as a 
result of its activities the nineteenth-century land reforms 
were much delayed. Finally the ranks of the united Irishmen 
were completely broken and in their place there are to-day 
the united Catholics and united Protestants. The Presby- 
terians have long since had their more serious grievances 
removed and since the memory of the persecution suffered 
under the Ascendancy has been forgotten, they are prepared 
to unite with the representatives of the Ascendancy, in its 
present form, against the common danger of inclusion in 
a Catholic State. This sectarian bigotry and fear would be 
difficult to overcome by the most enlightened government, 
but in fact they are fostered and kept alive by the present 
governing class, which has taken the place of the old land- 
owning Ascendancy. During an election these feelings, 
which would be strong enouyh in any case, are worked up 
into a kind of hysteria. Independent parties, which are not 
primarily interested in the question of partition but prefer to 
turn to other problems, such as unemployment, have small 
chance of success, however loudly they proclaim their 
willingness to accept the territorial status quo. They are 
condemned because they threaten to divide the Protestant 
ranks and by this means the Unionist government secures 
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two objects. It frees itself from the embarrassment of 
independent criticism of its social and economic policy and 
it perpetuates the public hysteria necessary for its survival. 
Ulstermen are calm and hard-headed in business matters. If 
the Irish question could be shelved temporarily for the first 
time in history and they could turn to other problems, the 
psychological effect would be profound. If the people could 
learn to bring to bear on political issues something of the 
calm judgment they exercise in business the Irish Question 
would, in a large measure, solve itself. There is wisdom in 
the official Unionist slogan that “every vote for an independent 
Unionist is a vote against partition”, and it may be that 
Mr. De Valera and the Northern minority are profoundly 
wrong in constantly repeating their claims, instead of 
allowing the political ferment to subside. 

This is, in effect, the policy of the Northern Ireland 
Labour Party, but one small group is powerless so long as 
the Nationalists and the Eire Labour Party continue to play 
into the hands of the official Unionists. 

The position of the independent Unionist is made difficult 
and that of the Protestant Nationalist is often made impossible. 
It is the latter who suffers most in Northern Ireland, not 
the Catholic. The belief, frequently held outside Ulster, that 
the Unionist government only retains its position by using 
terrorist methods against the Catholic minority is, indeed, 
quite false. Occasionally alarming reports have appeared in 
the English and American press which describe the ill- 
treatment of this large minority, usually in rather vague 
terms or by the method of generalising from a few particular 
instances. Northern Ireland has been described as a semi- 
Fascist state where the fundamental British liberties have 
been lost and the freedom of Protestants in the South has 
been contrasted with the misery of Catholics in the North. 
So far, however, as I have been able to discover there is 
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small ground for many of these accusations, with one 
exception. By a notorious Special Powers Act the govern- 
ment possesses the most arbitrary powers of arrest and 
detention. The excuse put forward, even by Cabinet Ministers, 
that these powers will never be used against law-abiding 
citizens is scarcely worthy of repetition. It may, however, 
be argued that the disordered condition of the country makes 
the Act necessary and it must be borne in mind that, at times, 
the executive in the Free State made use of similar measures. 
Moreover the Constitution of Eire provides for the setting 
up of military tribunals and adds to the clause providing for 
the issue of the writ of habeas corpus the qualification that 
this guarantee of the individual’s liberty must not be allowed 
to interfere with the preservation of law and order in.a time 
of general unrest. At the time of writing, Mr. De Valera is 
about to introduce two Bills to empower the executive to 
deal mote effectively with the I.R.A. It is doubtful whether 
these powers are necessary in either part of the country. It 
might have been more politic for the Northern Government 
to combat the “dangerous elements” by the ordinary 
methods, rather than to add a further cause of discontent, 
although the frequent attempts to intimidate witnesses made 
it difficult to rely upon those methods. Worst of all, the 
Act has been made permanent since 1933. It is true, of 
course, that the vast bulk of the Catholic minority is 
unaffected by the Special Powers Act, but the Act never- 
theless indicates a semi-Fascist tendency which is rightly 
condemned. Now that the South is adopting similar 
measures these complaints from the Catholic side will carry 
less weight. 

The Catholics complain that they do not receive fair 
treatment when appointments to the Civil Service are being 
made. It is impossible, of course, to get much accurate 
information but, if one may judge by the pronouncements 
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of the Unionist leaders, discrimination is to be expected. 
The Minister for Agriculture declared some time ago that 
no Protestant should employ a Catholic and that advice is 
not untypical. On the other hand it must be remembered 
that some of these remarks were made during Twelfth of 
July celebrations and although they do illustrate the way in 
which the members of the Government encourage, rather 
than resist, the wild bigotry of the Orange Order, it must 
not be assumed that they themselves are so harsh in their 
treatment of Catholics as their words suggest. In fact a 
considerable number of Catholics do appear to be employed 
in the Civil Service, although it is no doubt true that the 
Protestants are in a more favourable position even in the 
lower ranks. In private business there is unquestionably 
some discrimination on the part of employers against 
employees of a different religion, and since most of the 
employers are Protestants it is the Catholics who suffer most. 
This discrimination is not altogether the result of bigotry 
but is partly due to the belief that Catholics are gradually 
moving into the Province from Eire in order ultimately to 
outvote the Protestants. There is no evidence in support of 
these fears and the notion that the necessary half a million 
people could migrate secretly for this purpose is, to say the 
least of it, absurd. Yet it is seriously believed. 

It should be noted that the difficulty of finding employ- 
ment in an area where for years some 20 per cent of the 
insured population has been unemployed, is one of the reasons 
for continued ill-feeling. The competition for jobs soon 
ceases to be a competition between workman and workman 
and becomes a struggle, in the traditional way, between 
Catholic and Protestant. A Marxian interpretation, based on 
this fact of the conflict between the two religious groups 
would be over-simplified, but it would contain an important 
truth which must be borne in mind. 
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Fair treatment has been accorded to the minority by the 
Unionist Ministry of Education. Whereas the majority of 
elementary schools formerly under Protestant control have 
been brought under government management, the Catholics 
have been permitted to retain their position without 
sacrificing all official financial support. Together with those 
Protestant schools which have not yet been transferred, they 
receive grants for new buildings and extensions, which are, 
of course, less than the grants given to transferred schools, 
and half the running and maintenance costs. All teachers are 
paid by the government. Irish is taught in the Catholic 
schools and is included as a voluntary subject in many public 
examinations. Education, in the narrow sense, compares 
very favourably with educational policy in the South where 
a knowledge of Irish is necessary for most public appoint- 
ments—although the number of true native speakers is 
extremely small—and an attempt is being made to teach 
other subjects through the medium of Irish to children, the 
overwhelmingly majority of whom are obliged to learn Irish 
like any foreign language. 

It would seem, then, that the grievances of the Catholic 
minority in Northern Ireland are less serious than is some- 
times supposed. There is freedom of speech,’ of worship 
and of the press—and the Catholic press in Belfast is extra- 
ordinarily outspoken in its criticism. There is, however, 
a kind of cultural persecution. Catholics are despised and 
distrusted by the Protestant majority and are made, in many 
small ways, to feel their “inferiority.” Where two classes 
so distinct as the Protestant Unionists and the Catholic 
Nationalists exist side by side, it is, perhaps, natural, though 
none the less deplorable, that this should happen and the 

1 Since this was written nearly all anti-partition meetings have been prohibited, and 
a magazine called Jrish Freedom has been banned. The policy of the Northern 


government is tending to become more repressive. Under the Civil Authorities 
(Special Powers) Act, freedom of speech and of the Press may be abolished. 
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Protestant minority might be in a similar position in a United 
Ireland, with this difference, however, that a part of it would 
continue to be the controlling business class. 

It would, indeed, be impossible to explain the supposed 
anti-Catholic terror in the North, unless it were entirely the 
result of bigotry and sadism, for the Unionist government 
would have nothing to gain from such a policy. The 
minority is not likely to abandon its opposition to the 
Border, but it would be unwise to increase its discontent 
with the present state of affairs. The minority is too small 
to change the status of the North and it is deprived of what 
representation it should have. When that has been done it 
can be allowed comparative freedom of expression, for 
Nationalist meetings are only attended by Nationalists and 
the Nationalist newspapers do not find their way into 
Protestant homes. So long as there is no defection among 
the Protestant majority the Unionist position is therefore 
secure. It is the Protestant Nationalist who is regarded as 
the greatest danger, for he might succeed in dividing the 
Protestants and reviving the old ideals of the United Irishmen. 
He is subjected to pressure in many ways. It will be difficult 
to find, or to retain, employment. (By these means many 
liberals have been forced to leave the country.) The 
Protestant press will reject his articles, and in many ways he 
will find that he is being cut off from other Protestants. 
The study of Irish history is discouraged in the schools. It 
is never an important subject in public examinations and only 
those Protestants who are prepared to read on their own 
account have any understanding of the Irish Question. It 
would be wrong, and, indeed, absurd, to say that the division 
of the Irish people is entirely due to the work of an 
Ascendancy, past or present; but it can be said, with com- 
plete justice, that the Belfast Government makes no attempt 
to improve the situation by an enlightened educational policy 
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and the atmosphere of suspicion and distrust continues to 
exist largely as a result of its activities. 

There is little in the treatment of Protestants in the South 
to justify the Northern Protestants’ fear. The position of 
some Protestants was made very difficult in the early days 
of the Free State, which was natural enough after a civil war, 
but the gloomy predictions made by Unionists everywhere in 
1921 have been almost completely falsified by events. At 
the present time Protestants, who were believed to have 
been “surrendered to an evil fate” in 1921, are constantly 
declaring that they are well treated. To quote from a 
Methodist paper: “We (the Protestants in Eire) enjoy a 
liberty of action, of speech, and of worship denied to many 
Europeans.” Two points, however, must be borne in mind : 
(1) the Protestant minority is very small and it is easy to 
treat it generously ; (2) the minority is often loud-voiced in 
its praise of the Dublin regime, whereas the larger minority 
in a united Ireland would take a strong line on matters of 
policy and would be less sycophantic. On the other hand, 
it cannot be assumed that the old party divisions would 
necessarily continue in a United Ireland—the parties in the 
South have been divided on somewhat different lines since 
1922. A new alignment of interests might take place. 

Many of the Protestants who advocate unity believe that 
the vigour and initiative which enables the small Protestant 
minority in Eire to play an extremely important part in the 
business world would enable a larger minority to retain an 
ever stronger position in a united country. The Orangeman 
would predict that, if this were to occur, it would provoke 
a severe and discriminatory policy on the part of the govern- 
ment. Moreover, since most Civil Servants in Eire must 
have some knowledge of the Irish language, the present 
generation of Protestants would be excluded from admini- 
strative positions. He would also point out that the Catholic 
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religion is recognised in the new Constitution to be, in a 
special sense, the religion of Eire and in this he would discern 
a sinister threat. He would ignore the fact that other creeds 
are also recognised in the Constitution and that no church 
can be State-endowed. (Constitution of Eire, Article 44.) 
He would not pause to consider that the Establishment of 
the Anglican Church in England is, on the same grounds, 
still more unjustifiable. On the other hand he would be little 
concerned by the influence of Catholic morality on the law 
of censorship or on laws relating to divorce and birth-control. 
The Northern Puritan and the Catholic moralist have 
much in common and it is the liberals, who welcome 
union on other grounds, who would suffer most in these 
respects. 

Mr. De Valera has offered, as a concession to Protestant 
fears, to allow the North to retain its autonomy as a safeguard 
against Catholic discrimination. Proportional representation 
would, however, be introduced for the Belfast as well as the 
Dublin Parliament. This would strengthen the position of 
Catholics at Belfast and of Protestants at Dublin. He demands, 
moreover, that there shall be adequate safeguards for the 
Northern minority and this guarantee might give him a 
right of interference with the Belfast Parliament which would 
reduce accordingly the value of the concession as a safeguard 
for Protestants. The importance of the offer is, however, 
very great and if union is ever achieved it will probably be 
on these lines. In the past, however, the North has been 
offered more than its due representation in a Dublin Parlia- 
ment, but the offer was rejected at once. Even if both areas 
retained complete internal independence and returned an 
equal number of representatives to a common Parliament 
dealing with matters of mutual concern, it is not likely that 
Unionist fears would be overcome for some time. Moreover 
if these fears could in some way be satisfied, another difficulty, 
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almost as serious as that created by sectarian bigotry, would 
have to be faced, namely the attitude of a united Ireland to 
the British Empire. 

There is still strong anti-British feeling in Eire. During 
the last election, which took place after the Anglo-Eire 
Agreement had been signed, some candidates stressed the 
importance of English friendship, but others used more 
normal language and boasted of the triumph of Irish 
diplomacy over the traditional foe. In the words of Mr. 
Sean T. O’Kelly, they claimed to have “ whipped John Bull 
right, left and centre.” These sentiments are not merely the 
result of the past. So long as partition remains it is difficult 
for any Dublin Government to establish close relations with 
England. (It should be noted that. Mr. De Valera’s friend- 
ship with Mr. Chamberlain provoked critical comment in 
Dublin.) On the other hand, friendship with England is 
necessary as a first step towards union with the North and 
thus the vicious circle is joined. The Agreement may be 
regarded as an attempt by Mr. De Valera to break that circle. 
The other conditions of friendship have already been fulfilled. 
England and Eire can meet as sovereign states on a footing 
of equality. Every sign of imperial domination has gone. 
England has abandoned the policy, described by Griffith in 
1921, “which threatened war if Ireland declined to join 
voluntarily a free association of free nations.” 

“‘ Bond from the toil of hate we may not cease : 
Free we are free to be your friend.” 
Tom Kettle. 

We are, however, caught once more in a vicious circle. 
In order to reach the position of independence necessary 
before an entente with England could be made which would 
not involve a sacrifice of national pride, it was believed to 
be necessary to remove various symbols and ceremonials 
and strategic rights which indicated political inferiority. In 
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the North, however, these things are regarded as absolutely 
essential. The flag, the Oath, and the national anthem are 
therefore very serious obstacles in the way of unity, for Fire 
cannot retrace her steps. In 1932 Senator Douglas warned 
the Government that “the real issue which we have before 
us is not the merits or otherwise of the Oath in the Con- 
stitution. Far more serious issues are involved, and the 
passing of this Bill not only raises the question of our Treaty 
obligations but may also affect our position in the British 
Empire—our trade and commerce and last but not least the 
ultimate political unity of Ireland.” If a less doctrinaire 
Republican policy had been followed the situation would 
have been less difficult to-day. Both sides respond to all 
suggestions with a blank won possumus. In the words of 
Mr. De Valera, “a certain treaty of free association with ”— 
not within—‘‘ the British Commonwealth group, as with a 
partial League of Nations” ... “is in my judgment the 
farthest distance that the majority of the people of Ireland 
will ever go to meet the sentiment of the majority in the 
Six Counties.”* If some method can be found of satisfying 
sectarian fears, the most likely solution of the Irish Question 
would be a close form of Dominion Status for the whole 
island. For that step, it would seem, Eire is not prepared. 
The division in the country is thus very deep and not 
something entirely due to the activities of the Northern 
Ascendancy. It has been said that the explanation is racial. 
The races, however, are no longer distinct—if they ever 
were! Moreover, why should the same racial problem be 
surmountable in, say, Leinster, but not in Ulster? It would 
be more true to say that there are two nations in Ireland 
separated in the first place by religion, but possessing different 
cultural backgrounds and brought up to accept different 
political beliefs, as well as different theological creeds. The 


1 Evening Standard, October 17th, 1938. 
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Northern Protestants are Loyalist and the old Protestant 
Republican tradition is so dead that they have no sympathy 
with the Irish patriotic movement, which they regard as an 
evil plot inspired by the Vatican to weaken the Empire. 
The Southern Catholic would describe in similar language 
the British nationalism of the North. Educational policy in 
Eire is, indeed, as anti-British in its bias as is Ulster’s educational 
policy in the other direction. The problem is to find some 
means of bringing both “ nations ” to understand and respect 
each other’s cultural background and to foster the feeble 
sense of common nationality which still exists. Neither the 
Dublin nor the Belfast authorities are making any serious 
attempt to perform that task. 

In conclusion, however, I believe that the forces making 
for unity will ultimately prove the stronger. With the 
passage of time old and bitter memories of the Civil War 
will be forgotten and new currents of thought will do much 
to modify the traditional attitudes of both sections of the 
people. Increased friendship between England and Eire will 
be a deciding factor. England for her part might use her 
influence to modify public opinion in the North and she 
might well use her financial power over the Unionist 
Government to check any anti-liberal movement. Both 
sides in Ireland have much to learn and both must move a 
long distance, but a solution should not in the long run be 
impossible in spite of the policies of their respective 
governments. 

A gradual solution of this kind is, I believe, preferable. 
Mr. De Valera, however, will try to force the issue 
immediately if war breaks out in Europe. He has recently 
declared that he will make unity a condition of his co-operation 
with England. If the Northern Loyalists, it has been 
argued, are really concerned for the safety of the Empire 
they will surely not deprive it, through their obstinacy, of 
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valuable support. On the other hand, Mr. De Valera’s 
position is not as strong as it might appear to be. On 
October 17, 1938, he conceded that “it is possible to 
visualise a critical situation arising in the future in which a 
United Free Ireland would be willing to co-operate with 
Britain to resist a common attack,” but “if British forces 
were in occupation of any part of Ireland, Irish sentiment 
would definitely be hostile to any co-operation.” But in the 
citcumstances visualised, namely, a common attack, he would 
be obliged to co-operate whether partition were abolished or 
not. If only England were attacked he does not promise 
assistance and Ulster might thus “ surrender ” herself for no 
purpose. His government has “ definitely committed itself 
to the proposition that this island shall not be used as a 
base for enemy attacks upon Great Britain ” and the pledge 
holds whether partition remains or not. Indeed her geo- 
graphical position makes it improbable that she could 
maintain her neutrality for long. Mr. De Valera has recently 
admitted as much (16th February, 1939). Moreover, the 
defeat of England would mean for her, as for the other small 
states of Europe, the end of political freedom ; for England, 
whatever she may have been in the past, is now the protector 
of Irish liberty. The North would therefore have some 
grounds for refusing to yield and the negotiations would 
only have the effect of widening still further the gap between 
the two sections of the Irish people. To be part of a state 
whose support of the Empire was not unconditional would 
be intolerable to the ardent Northern imperialists. If, on 
the other hand, the people in the South could be induced 
to co-operate fully with Great Britain from the outbreak of 
war, the two sections of the country would be brought close 
together in the common struggle and many old prejudices 
would be overcome. A policy of this kind would do much 
to solve the Irish question. Unfortunately it is unlikely that 
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such a policy would be acceptable to the Southern people. 
They still have bitter memories of the policy of England, 
“the protector of small nations,” and the employer of “ the 
Black and Tans,” and they, themselves, it must be remem- 
bered, got very little credit for the support given to England 
in the last wat, wheteas the North, whose number of 
ex-servicemen per head of population was about the same, 
got all the praise and glory. It is not surprising that Mr. 
De Valera would have a difficult task to induce the people 
to fight at once along with the English. The situation, 
indeed, might become very serious in the event of war for 
Mr. De Valera would be obliged to control an extreme 
section which would certainly try to prevent co-operation 
with England and to act according to the slogan that 
“ England’s extremity is Ireland’s opportunity ” by seizing 
the North by force. Such a policy could only have disastrous 
results, and would be resolutely opposed by Mr. De Valera. 
It is not very likely that he would be forced to yield or to 
give place to a less statesmanlike leader. The recent outrages 
have at least had this good result, namely, that strong 
measures have already been taken against the extremists by 
both English and Irish governments and the danger would, 
therefore, be less in time of war. It is fairly certain, however, 
that violent disturbances in both parts of the country could 
not be prevented and this would increase the friction 
engendered by Mr. De Valera’s negotiations with England. 
It is therefore to be hoped that a crisis will not occur and 
that the intransigeance of North and South will ultimately 
be worn down by peaceful methods. 
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SOUTH AFRICA: 
DOMINION OF RACIAL PROBLEMS 


By Norman BENTWICH 


HE Union of South Africa is ironically named. 

For while the older Federations of the British 

Commonwealth of Nations, the Dominion of 

Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia, are 
relatively free from racial and national antagonisms, the 
federation of South Africa, which was formed by a stroke 
of imaginative statesmanship after the Briton-Boer war, and 
which has proclaimed itself by Statute a Sovereign independent 
nation, has throughout its thirty years of history been rent 
with national division and racial feuds. The genuine union 
has still to be achieved. There is the feud between white and 
native, British and Dutch, white and coloured, Gentile and 
Jew. And those feuds and strifes seem to gain in intensity, 
and to prevail over any policy of appeasement. 

South Africa is unique among the British Dominions in 
that the great majority of its inhabitants are British neither in 
blood nor in sentiment. Of a population of nine and a half 
millions, over seven millions are non-Europeans ; and of the 
white population only one-third are British in descent and 
feeling, while more than half are Boers. The two streams of 
European culture flow in parallel beds without intermingling. 
There are equal rights and opportunities for both, and two 
official languages both of which Civil Servants are required 
to know. There have been bitter controversies over the 
national flag and over the use of “ God Save the King ” as a 
national anthem. 

Last year, indeed, the Government of General Hertzog, 
which stood for the political co-operation of Boer and Briton, 
won a signal victory in the General Election, and returned to 
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office and power with an increased majority. That victory 
might be interpreted to mark the rejection by the bulk of the 
electorate of the extreme nationalist programme, which was 
put forward by Dr. Malan, the Leader of the Opposition, and 
was directed with equal bitterness against the British, the 
natives and the Jews. But the respite was short. A fresh 
opportunity for working up Dutch nationalist feeling against 
both British and natives presented itself at the end of the year, 
and was seized to the full. It was the celebration of the 
Centenary of the Grand Trek of the Boer farmers from the 
Cape Colony, which, designed originally to be a national 
thanksgiving, and to bring together all parties in com- 
memoration of a remarkable historic episode, was turned 
into a sectional demonstration and a means of exciting feeling 
against other sections. The Vortrekker waggons processed 
through the country to every village and every town; they 
were accompanied by Boer men and women dressed in the 
picturesque garments of their ancestors of a hundred years 
ago ; and by the Dutch Predikants, who stirred up the bitter 
memories, which were better forgotten, of the struggles of a 
hundred years ago. 

The historic exodus of the Boers from the Colony, and 
their movement from camp to camp in the unexplored wilds 
of what are now Natal, the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal, recall, in spirit as well as in extent, the exodus of 
the Children of Israel from Egypt and their wanderings in 
the Wilderness of Sinai. And the Boers cherish “all the 
memories of revenge and immortal hate.” They celebrate 
Dingaan’s day when their commandos destroyed the forces 
of the Zulus in the Battle of the Blood River, and so revenged 
the treacherous massacre of the first Boers who entered 
Zululand. That memory again is bound up with resentment 
against the British, who, after the first Boer Republic in Natal 
was proclaimed, asserted British sovereignty over a country 
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in which hitherto they had merely occupied one port—then 
Port Natal, now Durban—and so led to the further Trek to the 
Transvaal. The Zulus appear to the Boers as the Amalekites, 
the British as the Edomites. The relations of Boers and British 
ate like those of Irish and English; the one people cannot 
forget what the other people will not remember. The Dutch, 
it is said, are still trekking in spirit, and wish to keep themselves 
to themselves. 

The spread of Nazi doctrines, which have found a fruitful 
soil in South Africa, has stimulated a fresh racial strife, 
against Jews in the Union who number about 100,000. 
The doctrine of racial superiority appeals to the Dutch in 
their relation both to Jews and British; and the economic 
jealousy against the commercial success of Jews is sedulously 
worked up by the new ideas of race-hatred and made to 
look more respectable. The feeling is expressed in successive 
legislative measures. In 1930 the Quota Act restricted 
the number of immigrants coming from certain countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe, on a basis similar to that 
applied to all immigration in the United States. The Act 
did not apply to a person coming from Germany; but when 
the Nazi persecution of Jews and non-Aryans in Germany 
led to the immigration of a few thousands of refugees 
into the Union, a raging and tearing campaign against the 
alien immigrant was directed by the Nationalist opposition. 
The late Government, in order to counter the more radical 
and definitely anti-semitic proposals of Dr. Malan, passed an 
Aliens Act in its final year of office. The Act was designed to 
restrict immigration generally; and provided for the 
examination by a Selection Board of all immigrants other than 
those of British origin. Its passage through Parliament was 
attended by anti-semitic agitation of the Nationalist Party 
throughout the country. The Act has not satisfied the 
opposition; and this year one of Dr. Malan’s followers, 
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Mr. Louw, has introduced a Bill directed to complete exclusion 
of Jewish immigration, and to the restriction of the rights of 
the Jewish community now in the Union. 

The renewed agitation against the Alien Immigrant is a 
minor issue in South African politics ; but it is symptomatic 
of that reactionary trend which in South Africa, as in Europe, 
threatens the fundamental principles of democracy. It has 
caused men like Smuts and Hofmeyr to warn the people 
against the sapping of those foundations on which the freedom 
of South Africa has been built. Political history in South 
Africa has a way of repeating its disappointments. Each 
successive effort for conciliation between the Dutch and 
British is defeated by the breaking away of “a more urgent ” 
Dutch patriotic party. Just as General Hertzog split off from 
the Botha Cabinet after the War, and formed the Dutch 
Nationalist party, so two years ago Dr. Malan, author of the 
most significant measures of the old Nationalist party, broke 
away from the Hertzog Cabinet and formed the new 
Nationalist party. And as the Liberal Smuts some years ago 
joined forces with Hertzog, so now it seems possible that the 
more Liberal Hertzog may join forces with the more extreme 
Malan. He has appealed, indeed, for a period of political truce 
between the two big parties, but in order that they should act 
as one Afrikaner family. If there should be a fresh alignment, 
it would leave the English voice and the still small voice of 
the Boer Liberals crying in a wilderness of racial hatred. The 
Afrikaner exclusiveness in South Africa illustrates the 
definition of Nationalism as the illegitimate child of patriotism 
out of inferiority complex. What drives it constantly to 
intransigence, and threatens to drive it to racial persecution, 
is the fear that the Afrikaner heritage, language, culture and 
manners will be ousted by English, or partly by English and 
partly by other alien influences. The enthusiasm of the Boers 
and of the Nationalist party for the Afrikaans language is 
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healthy and honourable. But the hatred which is worked up 
against any elements of the polity which are not Dutch 
menaces the freedom and self-government which South 
Africans have held so dear. 

The same inflexible memory which stands in the way of 
complete conciliation between Boer and Briton embitters the 
relations between Boer and Bantu. It is the obstinate Boer 
insistence on the segregation and suppression of the natives 
which stands in the way of justice to the vast majority of the 
people of South Africa. For the Boer farmer the separation 
and the degradation of the native are ordained by God, and 
it is crime and blasphemy to argue to the contrary. The 
rightlessness of the large majority of the population of the 
Union is incredible in a democracy. The native is socially 
excluded, and economically limited to manual, unskilled 
labour. The last Government, in its last year of office, passed 
an Act for the representation of natives in the Union Par- 
liament, which, while miles from according equality of 
franchise, yet gives some chance of expressing grievances. 
The Legislative Assembly now includes three white repre- 
sentatives of the natives, elected by those in the Cape 
Province; and the Senate includes four white Senators 
chosen by electoral Colleges of natives throughout the Union. 
The Act provides also for two white members to represent 
natives in the provincial council of the Cape Province, and a 
Native Representative Council consisting of the Secretary for 
Native Affairs, five native Commissioners, and sixteen Bantu 
members, of whom twelve are elected by electoral colleges. 

Besides the four Senators elected by the native colleges, 
four Senators are nominated by the Prime Minister, with the 
qualification that they should be thoroughly acquainted with 
the wants and wishes of the natives of South Africa. And it 
was the appointment by General Hertzog of a Senator who 
had no outstanding qualification of this kind that led 
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Jan Hofmeyr, the most forthright Liberal in the Cabinet of 
General Hertzog and the former Minister for Native Affairs, 
to resign his post last autumn. That is a sign of growing 
recognition amongst statesmen of the need for justice to the 
native. Although Mr. Hofmeyr has not broken away from his 
party, or sought to lead a party in Opposition—perhaps 
because he feels that it is no time for dissentient groups—the 
time will come when the spirit of liberalism which he 
represents will be asserted in the Government. 

The previous Government pressed a step further the 
segregation of the natives from the white inhabitants by its 
legislation which restricted the purchase of land by natives 
in urban areas and prohibited native rural townships in 
European areas. There are, however, some indications that 
the public conscience is being gently roused on behalf of the 
native peoples, at least in the Cape Colony, where the principle 
of keeping down the native has never been completely 
accepted. In Port Elizabeth, which is today the most pro- 
gressive city of the Colony, a native “ location ” and a coloured 
“location ” are being built by the municipality, which are in 
striking contrast with the incredibly wretched conditions of 
the old locations. In place of the ramshackle tin huts and 
dark cellars in which the families of the unprivileged classes 
were huddled, each coloured family and each native family 
is being enabled to acquire for the same rent as it paid before 
a neat house, equipped with the gadgets which a modern 
European flat can boast, and set in a little garden. The 
municipality erected last year a thousand houses of which 
Goo are for the natives. It required 125 of the houses to 
accommodate the families who were living before in fifteen 
slum tenements. The scheme will eventually provide for 
30,000 persons, and there will be 3,000 houses for natives, 
1,500 for coloured, and as many for poor whites. A com- 
munity hall and a school are rising in each location ; there will 
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be a separate swimming bath and social centre for the natives, 
and a head-man who will have employment under the 
municipality will be responsible for the good condition of each 
group of twenty houses. The money for this large enterprise 
is derived in great part from a loan by the Government given 
at alow rate of interest ; and for the first time the Government 
funds are being used to improve the housing, not only of the 
“poor whites,” but of the coloured and the native workers. 
No compensation was paid to the slum landlords, because 
their tenements were condemned as unfit for habitation. 

The example of Port Elizabeth should affect the housing 
and social conditions of the natives in the other towns. It 
will influence, in the fullness of time, the municipality of 
Johannesburg, where the need for improvement is greatest 
because of its great mass of Bantu workers, both in the 
sutrounding mines and in the town itself. The native town- 
ship of Orlando, which the municipality is erecting, and 
which already contains some 30,000 inhabitants, may come 
to reflect something of the progressive and human spirit that 
marks the new quarters of Port Elizabeth. 

Another legislative measure, the Native Land and Trust 
Act, 1936, marked a step forward in the provision for natives 
on the land. It set up a South African Native Trust to buy 
fifteen million acres at a cost of {10,000,000 and released 
considerable areas of crown land for the native reserves. The 
present parliamentary session is to consider three bills 
concerning native matters. One aims at the improvement of 
the method of native taxation, on which the social services 
for natives, such as they are, exclusively depend. The taxation 
bears so hardly on the native population that in recent years 
60,000 have been arrested annually for non-payment, and half 
of them have suffered sentences of imprisonment. The bill 
proposes to allow payment by instalment, and also, as an 
alternative to imprisonment for non-payment, work service 
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by the person in default, either for the Government or for 
approved private employers. This bill, though open to 
objection in principle, may bring some alleviation in practice. 
Another bill, though in principle fair as between white and 
native, is likely in practice, if it is passed, to aggravate the 
discrimination against the native. It proposes to give the 
Administration large powers as regards the boundaries of 
native areas, and will enable the expropriation of native lands 
surrounded by white settlements. It will enable, also, 
expropriation of the land of white settlers surrounded by 
native land, but that power is not likely to be effective. 

The problem of native reserves is bound up with the 
problem of the native protectorates, Swaziland, Bechuanaland 
and Basutoland, which the Union Government insistently 
demands of the British Government to hand over for complete 
incorporation. They are at present administered by a British 
High Commissioner, who applies the principles of a paramount 
trust for the natives which are embodied, also, in the Mandates 
of the League of Nations for the former German colonies. 
The British Government is reluctant to renounce its trust for 
the natives in the Protectorates until it can obtain a firm 
assurance that they will not suffer from the transfer. On the 
other hand, the Union Government take up the standpoint : 
If not now, when? They regard it as anomalous that nearly 
half of South Africa is outside the control of the Union, while 
more than half the natives in the Protectorates obtain their 
living from work in the Union. A year ago, Mr. Malcolm 
McDonald announced that further steps were to be taken to 
increase the co-operation between the Union Government 
and the Protectorates ; and a standing Joint Advisory Con- 
ference has been established to study openings for co-operation 
in matters affecting the development of the protected 
territories. The solution may perhaps be found by the 
application to the native protected areas of the principles of 
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the Mandate for Tanganyika. And it is interesting in that 
connection that General“ Smuts derived in part his original 
plan for the international mandates from the provisions in 
the schedule of the Union of South Africa Act concerning 
the natives. 

The sincere adoption, however, of the principles of the 
Mandates towards the natives—and the adoption must be 
sincere—would require a change of heart on the part of the 
majority of the white citizens of South Africa. The totalitarian 
doctrines professed by Dr. Malan and his followers are not 
encouraging. On the other hand, the threat to the 
independence and integrity of the Union of South Africa, 
which is manifest on the part of the Nazi minority in South 
West Africa, as well as the economic conditions in the Rand, 
may bring it home to a section of the Boers as well as to the 
British that the security and wellbeing of the country cannot 
be any longer based on the suppression and exploitation of 
the great mass of its working population. The Bantu can 
only be expected to stand with the Boer and the Briton for 
the defence of the country against an external foe if he has a 
square deal. The application of the principles of the Mandate 
concerning Native land and Native rights, which might start 
in the protectorates, would gradually be extended to the rest 
of the Union. If, then, the Government of the Union and the 
British Government agreed that the Union should receive a 
mandate for the three territories, and be responsible for its 
administration to the Permanent Mandates Commission, in 
the same way as it is for South-West Africa, the responsibilities 
of the Union and of the British Government might be 
reconciled. 
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HOW CAN WE TEACH POLITICS? 
By Freperic Evans, M.B.E., M.A. 


(Director of Education, Erith, Kent) 


O question is more full of controversy than that 

concerning the teaching of politics and economics 

in our schools. No subject needs more urgently 

to be taught and in no subject is it more difficult 
to reach general agreement as to what to teach. 

There is first the old problem of whether the schools 
exist to perpetuate existing conditions in society or to act 
as dynamic aids to social progress. If the former, then 
progress in thought becomes greatly handicapped even if 
complacent minds are undisturbed. If the latter be the spirit 
of the teaching, then the schools will come in for much 
misunderstanding and hostile criticism. In this dilemma 
what are teachers to do? 

Furthermore, there is the urgent need, in view of the 
trend towards the standardisation of the educational process 
in the totalitarian states, for keeping alive at all costs a 
system of education which has regard for opposing or 
divergent points of view and is designed to develop individual 
thought and opinions. This is the British tradition in 
education and it permits of the encouragement of the many 
individual growing points of mental enterprise harmonised 
in a freely co-operating community. 

There are some who say that we should teach the facts 
and leave the children to form their own judgments without 
pressure or emphasis by the teacher. That arouses the 
question—What are the facts? It is abundantly clear that 
our mental processes are much less intellectual than we once 
thought they were and much more emotionally conditioned 
than we had ever dreamed. What is fact to the Conservative 
may be rank heresy to the Socialist. 
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HOW CAN WE TEACH POLITICS? 


Even descriptive matter of current affairs and historical 
material can be presented perfectly sincerely by different people 
in a variety of lights. The eye tends to see what we wish 
it to see and the tongue to stress what we wish it to 
emphasise. This is a human weakness present in all partisans 
alike. There are therefore few absolute and objective facts, 
especially in human affairs. 

This is not to say that the teacher should not, in using 
his material, attempt to be as dispassionate and as objective 
as possible. That is essential, but if he is to obtain this 
objectivity he must be able to present a// the facts and not 
the conventional set which custom has usually prescribed. 

In the study of economics, for example, the Soviet plan 
of the Communistic State or the Fascist plan of the Corporate 
State is just as much fact as our own state based upon private 
enterprise controlled to some extent in the public interest. 
Varying views on economic theory are as much fact as the 
particular economic system under which we live. It is quite 
a mistake to think that all economic “laws ” are unchange- 
able—immutable. Most of them are “laws ” for just so long 
as the people concerned wish them to be “laws.” Indeed, 
many economic obstacles are not fundamental but psycho- 
logical obstacles. For instance, the value of gold in a 
currency is basically a psychological one—it has value because 
people believe it has value, though this value is related to 
the amount available or in circulation at a particular time. 

We come therefore to the inevitable conclusion that the 
bar to human progress is mainly one of the mind, for other- 
wise would not the abundance which technology has brought 
mankind be used in the general interest of human well-being 
and happiness? The age-long idea of scarcity in human 
necessities persists into the psychology of a society which 
has, actually, through its science and technology brought 
plenty into the world. 
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But the trouble is that our social sciences have lagged 
behind our technology so that we are not psychologically 
prepared to make full use of the real wealth which the 
physical sciences have made available to the world. Surely 
the correction of this lag is the task of education and therefore 
a concern of the schools. 

When, however, we come to consider ways and means 
of bringing this about we have to break new ground and 
become subject to the criticisms which usually assail the 
pioneer. One teaching approach to the problem is fortunately 
little open to controversy—and that is the indirect approach. 
The physical sciences which gave us the industrial age and 
a plenitude of this world’s goods, but gave these things 
without soul, have long held an honoured place amongst the 
subjects taught at school. There is now the need also to 
give the same emphasis to the human sciences such as 
biology, economics, psychology, hygiene, etc. These being 
concerned with human life and relationships, their study 
may serve to redress the balance in the scientific studies and 
make humane what has hitherto been mechanical. 

But what of the direct approach—that is—an understanding 
of the various political programmes which aim to bring 
about what their advocates believe to be the most advan- 
tageous conditions of life in the respective communities ? 
Here is the very essence of controversy. How are these 
opposing political faiths to be presented ? 

I have postulated, first, the indirect approach afforded by 
the study of the generally accepted facts in the social sciences, 
these being treated as objectively as possible. This back- 
ground of knowledge will help to stabilise and make less 
violent the subsequent choice of political opinion which will 
be made in due course by the pupil. When this ground has 
been well prepared, the presentation of a reasoned statement 
of the political faith of all the great political parties should 
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be made. These statements should be concise, objective, and 
made without prejudice to the other parties. 

These outlines of political faith should be prepared by 
responsible groups in each party in consultation with repre- 
sentative teachers. The statements should be carefully 
checked and revised and also submitted to all the other 
political parties for comment before the text is finally adopted. 
All three great parties should be asked to do this. It may be 
doubtful to some at this stage whether a Communist state- 
ment on the one hand and a Fascist one on the other should 
be included, although it would be as well—for the unknown 
often presents to seekers after knowledge an unusual 
fascination. 

Having got these statements, restrained, balanced, and 
free from mud-slinging at other parties, the teacher should 
present them to his class. 

“‘ This is the Conservative view—these are their reasons ” 
—and so on. 

It will be important to emphasise, in presenting these 
statements, that the views are sincerely held and by people 
generally equally virtuous and well-meaning. One of the 
great tragedies in human controversy is the ease with which 
we can turn our dislikes of opposing points of view to intense 
personal hatreds. It is this fact which underlies all the attempts 
to standardise opinion, whether Communistic or Fascist. 

This dispassionate discussion of opposing or divergent 
views and the emphasis upon the right of people to differ, 
would go a long way to counteract the all-too-prevalent 
hatred between classes and parties. The teacher would say : 
“ There are the different programmes—try to understand all 
you can about them and choose which you will, but whatever 
you accept see that you try to obtain all the facts and be 
ready to believe that people may hold, in all sincerity, the 
opposite opinion, and to respect them for it.” 
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When should this be done? It must be done, if at all, 
in the Secondary, Technical, Senior or Central Schools. 
The political comparison should come in the last year—or 
even term—at school and the raising of the school-leaving 
age, if this can be made effective, will make this possible, 
more than hitherto, in the Senior Schools. It is work also 
specially suitable for the Evening Institute. The capable 
teacher will adjust his indirect and direct approach to the 
study of politics to the age and capacity of his pupils—that 
aspect of the work is not discussed here. 

In a world of change, of the attempts by types of political 
opinion to exterminate all others, some real effort to produce 
in our schools a sane, tolerant and yet critical understanding 
of the essentials of the chief types of political thought is very 
necessary. I have suggested a way in which a beginning 
might be made. 
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JEWS IN ITALY 
By IsraEL COHEN 


couple of years ago not only from Jewish persecution 

but even from a Jewish problem, it was Italy. The Jews 

had enjoyed the fullest political equality since the declara- 
tion of the Union of Italy in 1859, and the Fascist Government, 
particularly since the Nazi Revolution, had repeatedly 
proclaimed its fidelity to the principle of racial tolerance. 
But in 1938 Italian policy underwent a radical and reactionary 
change. The Jews were utterly stripped of their civil rights, 
reduced to the status of second-class citizens, and subjected 
to a multitude of oppressive laws and humiliating restrictions. 
This change of treatment was not due to any disaffection on 
the part of Italian Jewry : it was only one of the consequences 
of Italy’s alliance with Germany. The political union alone 
did not content the Nazi Government: it had to be 
supplemented by an ideological compact consisting of the 
adoption of the “ racial” theory, in order to give proof of 
its sincerity. So Jews were sacrificed upon the altar of the 
Berlin-Rome Axis—a calamity that has not only blighted the 
lives of the oldest Jewish community in Europe, but also 
besmirched the name of Italy. 

The persecution that has overtaken the Jews in Italy is 
all the more remarkable in view of the antiquity of their 
domicile, their complete identification with the national life, 
their fewness in number, and their loyal and distinguished 
services to the country. Although dating back over two 
thousand years (for there were Jews in Rome long before 
Titus overthrew Jerusalem and brought home a band of 
captives), they remained fairly constant in number for 
centuries, indicating a ceaseless process of intermarriage, 
religious conversion, and assimilation. According to the 
census of 1931, they did not exceed 48,000, and even according 
to the special census carried out in 1938 there were only 
57,425 Jews throughout the country—surely no formidable 
aggregation in a total population of 41,000,000. 

The champions of “ racialism” in Italy cannot urge the 


IE there was any country in Europe that was free until a 
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specious pretext originally advanced by the Nazis, that the 
Jews occupy too influential a position in political and public 
life, for if it could have been said that there was such a period 
in Italy, it was before the War. Of all the eminent sons of 
Israel in Italy, the most distinguished was Luigi Luzzatti, 
who for half a century played a prominent and beneficent 
part in the political and economic life of his country. He was 
the first Jew in Europe faithful to the religion of his fathers 
who rose to the position of Prime Minister (1905-11) and 
his versatility was displayed by the fact that he had previously 
served as Minister of Finance on six occasions, besides holding 
other posts in the Cabinet. Another Jew, Ernesto Nathan, 
was Lord Mayor of Rome from 1907 to 1913 without arousing 
any question as to the fitness of a Jew to direct the affairs 
of the metropolis of the Catholic world. There were at 
least four other Jews who attained Cabinet rank: Baron 
Sidney Sonnino was also Prime Minister, besides occupying 
the posts of Finance Minister and Foreign Secretary ; Carlo 
Schanzer was likewise Foreign Secretary ; Leone Wollemborg 
was Finance Minister; and General Giuseppe Ottolenghi 
was Minister for Works; while Giacomo Malvano was for 
many years Secretary General of the Foreign Office. 

If any evidence were wanted that the Jews were quite as 
keen to serve their country in the waging of war as in the 
atts of peace, it has been given in ample measure. Long 
before the Great War they had displayed their gallantry in 
defence of the country. Garibaldi was always supported by 
Jewish volunteers; and one of the most redoubtable of 
Italian patriots was a Jew, Daniele Manin, who distinguished 
himself in the defence of Venice against the Austrians and 
became President of the Venetian Republic (1848-9). The 
part played by Italian Jews in the Great War is sufficiently 
attested by the fact that they received over 3,000 medals for 
bravery—an unusually high number, considering how small 
a proportion they form of the general population. Perhaps 
most remarkable of all is the number of military officers of 
high rank that they have produced. During an audience 
that the King of Italy gave the late Zionist leader, Nahum 
Sokolow, in 1932, he mentioned that in his Army there 
were not fewer than eleven Jewish Generals. One of these, 
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General Modena, Commandant of Sardinia, was particularly 
mentioned by Signor Mussolini in his talks with Emil Ludwig 
two years earlier, when he poked fun at the “ racial ” theory 
and paid a tribute to the part that the Jews had played in the 
public life of the country. 

When the Fascist Revolution took place, the attitude of 
Jews was determined by the same considerations as those 
that influenced their Christian fellow-citizens. Indeed, quite 
a number of them took an active and prominent part in the 
movement from the very beginning. Among them were 
men like Massimo de Castiglioni (at one time Commander of 
the Eighth Fascist Militia Legion), who, in his capacity as 
Commander of the Military Garrison in the capital, threw 
open the city to the black-shirted cohorts of the Duce on their 
March upon Rome in 1922, and was thus partly responsible 
for the success of the enterprise. Mussolini’s trusty lieutenant 
was Dr. Aldo Finzi, a redoubtable airman, who suppressed 
the revolt against Fascism in Milan, took part in the March 
on Rome, and later became Assistant-Minister of the Interior. 
Then there were Edoardo Polacco, General Secretary of the 
Fascist Party in the Province of Brindisi, who also took part 
in the March; Professor Carlo Foa, an impressive orator, 
who became editor of the “ most Fascist” Review, La 
Gerarchia, and several others. 

Jewish sympathy for Fascism was also displayed in other 
ways than political. When Mussolini set up a Commission 
of fifteen learned jurists to make changes in the Italian 
Constitution, in order to bring it into harmony with Fascist 
ptinciples, he included three Jews—Professors Arias, Barone, 
and Levi, whom he entrusted with a particularly delicate part 
of the difficult task. One of the Duce’s closest friends was 
the Jewish authoress of Milan, Margherita Sarfati, who 
collaborated with him for a time in editing the official organ 
of the Fascist party and afterwards became famous as the 
writer of his biography. In recent years at least two Jews 
have held high offices of State—Guido Jung, who was Finance 
Minister until 1935, and Senator Lodovico Mortara, who was 
Lord Chief Justice and First President of the Court of Appeal, 
and there have been a number of Jews in the Fascist Grand 
Council. 
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It should follow from this array of facts that Italian 
Fascism is officially not opposed in principle to Jews or 
ceo but it was not long before certain Fascist journals 

gan to publish articles suggesting a contrary view. One 
of the earliest anti-Semites was Giovanni Preziosi, who first 
published an Italian version of The Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion in 1921, and began an anti-Jewish campaign in his 
review La Vita Italiana. Another journal, Rivista di Milano, 
in 1923, repeatedly accused Signor Toeplitz, managing director 
of the Banca Commerciale Italiana, “‘ of association with 
Bolshevism.” These ebullitions of intolerance caused the 
then Chief Rabbi of Rome, the late Dr. Sacerdoti, to obtain 
an official declaration on the matter from the Duce. The 
result was an interview, published by Dr. Sacerdoti himself, 
in the Rome Epoca, in which “ Mussolini expressed his 
astonishment that these views of the anti-Semitic attitude of 
Fascism should have obtained currency abroad. Anti- 
Semitism, he said, is a plant which cannot obtain a foothold 
in Italy, where the Jews are citizens with full equality of 
rights with other citizens.” (Manchester Guardian, January 1, 
1924.) 

, The Duce himself, on more than one occasion and in 
more than one way, gave evidence of sympathy with Jews. 
His Government not only accorded friendly asylum to some 
thousands of Jewish students who had been barred or driven 
from the Universities in their native countries in Central and 
Eastern Europe, but also permitted them to attend the 
Universities, either free or at half-fees, while some of them 
were even given monetary grants. But perhaps the most 
striking instance of his friendship was shown when the 
Nazi Government, at the end of March, 1933, decreed a 
three days’ boycott against Jews in Germany, for it was 
due to ——, intervention of Mussolini with Hitler— 
as I was informed by the late Dr. Sacerdoti when I was in 
Rome a few months later—that the boycott was reduced to 
one day. He also opened his frontier to a few thousand 
Jewish refugees from Germany who were allowed to settle 
in Milan and other industrial centres. 

These various acts were in harmony with a number of 
statements made by Mussolini at different times. In 1932, 
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in a conversation with Emil Ludwig on the question of 
race, the Duce expressed himself in the following emphatic 
terms : 
“There are no pure races left.... I shall never 
believe that it can be proved biologically that a race is 
more or less pure. No such doctrine will ever find 
acceptance here. National pride has no need of the 
delirium of race. Anti-Semitism does not exist in 
Italy. Italian Jews have shown themselves good citizens, 
and they fought bravely in the War.” 
In May, 1933, Herr Theodor Wolff, the former editor of the 
Berliner Tageblatt, had an interview with Mussolini, who said : 
“Ttalian Fascism knows nothing of anti-Semitism, which is 
the shibboleth and the chief sound and fury of the German 
organisation.” A year later, at Bari, in opening the Levant 
Fair, Mussolini spoke even more contemptuously of the 
tenets of Nazism : 
“Thirty centuries of history allow us to look with 
supreme pity on certain doctrines upheld beyond the 
Alps by the descendants of those who were illiterate at 
the time when Rome had Cesar, Vergil, and Augustus.” 
Official relations between the Government and the Jews, 
during Mussolini’s first fifteen years of office, were invariably 
friendly. A new Statute for the regulation of Jewish affairs 
was decreed in 1930, whereby all Jewish communities 
of the Peninsula and the Colonies were combined into a 
“National Union of the Italian Israelite Communities.” 
This Union, presided over by a Rabbinical Council which 
was recognised by the Government, was allowed a wide 
measute of autonomy. The Government—until recently— 
showed sympathy with the Zionist movement and permitted 
Jewish delegates to attend both the Zionist Congress and 
the World Jewish Congress. The Duce has received the 
President of the Zionist Organisation, Dr. Weizmann, as 
well as other Zionist leaders, such as the late Lord Melchett 
(Sir Alfred Mond), and repeatedly expressed his satisfaction 
at Jewish progress in Palestine. 

Not only did Mussolini display a friendly attitude towards 
the Jews in Italy, but he evinced a particular concern for the 
Jews abroad—especially those in the Mediterranean area who 
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could be used, however indirectly, as agents of Italian 
propaganda. Thus, the Italian Consuls in the Near East 
(for example, in Greece and Egypt) were instructed to 
encourage the descendants of former Italian Jews to apply 
for or to retain Italian nationality ; a Readership in Italian 
was maintained at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem ; and 
a Rabbinical College was established at Rhodes in order that 
its graduates might disseminate Italian culture amongst 
Jewish communities of the Near East. 

With such an impressive record of philo-Semitism to his 
credit, the conversion of Mussolini to the Nazi brand of 
anti-Semitism may well arouse surprise. His conversion was 
was due primarily to two factors: his desire to pose as the 
“Protector of Islam” and, above all, his alliance with 
Germany. Embittered by the sanctions imposed on account 
of its war against Abyssinia and for which it principally 
blamed Great Britain, Italy played an active part, with money 
and otherwise, in inciting the Arabs of Palestine against 
British rule; and since Jews were regarded as supporters 
of British interests, they were also looked upon as an enemy. 
The friendship with Germany necessitated the suppression of 
any criticism of Nazi policy, for which the ill-treatment of 
Jews had been partly responsible; and the intimacy of 
the alliance involved the adoption not only of a common 
policy in the political sphere but also of a common ideological 
platform. Hence Jews in Italy were subjected to a code 
of persecution. But before this was drafted, or even con- 
ceived, Mussolini made one final essay as a friend of the Jews. 
He had a special pamphlet published on “The Jews in 
Italy,” consisting of a panegyric on the liberal treatment of 
the Jews in Italy, which was contrasted with the persecution 
of those in Germany. The purpose of this brochure, which 
was written by an Austrian Jew, Eli Rubin, and was published 
in Vienna in 1936, was explained in a second pamphlet 
entitled Mussolini: Raciste et Antisemite, which appeared in 
Paris at the end of 1938. This second pamphlet was by the 
same author, who had meanwhile become a refugee from the 
Nazi terror. In it he describes how, on December 20, 1935, 
he paid a visit to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Rome, 
where it was arranged that he should issue a pamphlet only 
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in English, which should be distributed under the direction 
of the Italian Embassy in Vienna throughout the world, but 
especially in English-speaking countries. Its object was to 
influence public opinion, particularly in Great Britain and 
the United States, in favour of the policy of Mussolini, who 
was then waging war against Abyssinia. The Duce imagined 
that by widely advertising the equality that Jews in Italy 
then enjoyed he would not only undermine the general 
hostility to his campaign but also secure Jewish support in 
London and New York for a loan of which he was in urgent 
need. The result of this costly propaganda campaign was 
an utter fiasco, and from the summer of 1936 Mussolini began 
to tread along the road of anti-Semitism. 

The new course was signalised by acts of intolerance 
against the Jews in Tripoli and by press and literary propa- 
ganda in Italy. Marshal Balbo, Governor of Tripoli, expelled 
the Chief Rabbi of the province, Dr. Castelbolognesi, because 
he refused to annul a marriage that had been contracted in 
accordance with Jewish law. More outrageous, however, 
was his action in decreeing that Jewish tradesmen must keep 
their shops in the centre of the city of Tripoli open on 
Saturdays, and in threatening with severe penalties those 
who refused thus to desecrate their Sabbath. About a 
hundred Jews were for a time under arrest, many were 
deprived of their trade licences, and two were sentenced to 
be flogged in a public square. 

When the Duce in 1936 visited Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, 
and proclaimed himself “ Protector of Islam,” he allowed 
himself to be presented by the Arab chiefs with a magnificent 
“ Sword of Islam,” which had been provided by the Italian 
Government itself at a cost of £2,000. Then he visited the 
Jewish quarters of Benghazi and Tripoli, and was received 
with an enthusiastic ovation. At Benghazi Jews presented 
him with an old silver citron-holder (an article for ritual use 
on the Festival of Tabernacles) and 20,000 lite, while those 
of Tripoli offered a massive golden “ Menorah” (seven- 
branched candlestick) of the value of 70,000 lire: the gifts 
being provided by the Jews themselves. And after the Chief 
Rabbi had expressed the loyalty and goodwill of the Jews 
and their hopes that Italy would continue her tradition of 
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religious tolerance, the Duce replied that his Government 
would respect their religious traditions and feelings. 

The process of conversion was initiated by Dr. Goebbels 
on the occasion of his visit to the International Film 
Exhibition in Venice, in August, 1936, when he had a long 
discussion with his opposite number, Signor Dino Alfieri. 
Their meeting was followed by the visit of an official delegation 
of the Fascist Party to the Nazi Congress at Nuremberg, 
and there burst forth a veritable spate of anti-Semitic articles 
in the press, as well as a crop of books on “ raceology.” 
The plague first broke out in J/ Regime Fascista, a paper 
issued in Cremona by Roberto Farinacci, who was Secretary 
of the Fascist Party for several years. An attack upon 
Jews that appeared in the Popolo d’Italia of December 31, 
1936, and that caused a sensation because it was attributed 
to Mussolini himself, included a disparaging reference to 
M. Leon Blum, then Premier of France. The press campaign 
was resumed in March, 1937, by J/ Tevere, which advocated 
the Nazi race theory as based upon the “ biological dignity,” 
which Italy particularly needed while pursuing her “imperialist 
expansion.” Fuel was added to the flames by a number of 
books, of which the one that attracted the most widespread 
attention was Gi Ebrei in Italia, by Paolo Orano, who 
wrote : 

“In Italy, too, the Jews regard themselves in the 
first place as Jews, this attitude being reflected in their 
Zionism and their sympathy for refugees from Germany, 
while they are entirely indifferent towards the purpose 
of the regime. Briefly, they are anti-German on the one 
hand, and in full agreement with the British policy on 
the other hand. Fascist Italy is in danger of harbouring 
another dangerous enemy within its fold.” 

Other works were the more direct offspring of Nazi inspira- 
tion, and expressed approval of the German racial theory. 

In consequence of this persistent crusade, the Chief Rabbi 
of Rome addressed an inquiry to Count Ciano who assured 
him that no change of any kind had taken place in the attitude 
of the Italian Government towards Jews. The Ministry 
of Popular Culture (formerly Ministry of the Press) officially 
declared that there was no anti-Semitism on the part of the 
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State. But despite these assurances the first acts of discrimina- 
tion were announced in February, 1938: no book by an 
Italian Jew was to be published without special authority, 
no book by a foreign Jew was to be translated into Italian, 
no play of a foreign Jew might be produced, and no Jew 
could broadcast. In May, 1938, Hitler paid a visit to Italy, 
after his annexation of Austria, and in his conversations with 
Mussolini doubtless demanded an alignment with Germany 
on the Jewish question, for shortly afterwards a delegation 
of German experts on race, headed by the Chief of the Office 
of Race Policy, Professor Walter Gross, visited Rome, and 
Roberto Farinacci, the arch-Jew-baiter, was appointed 
Minister of State without portfolio. 

A decisive step was then taken in the instruction given 
to a group of University teachers to draw up a report on the 
problems of race, which was issued anonymously on July 14, 
1938. This document declared that the Italian people was 
of Aryan origin, that Jews had remained an alien and 
unassimilated element, and that it was time that the Italians 
proclaimed themselves “ racialists.” Even then official circles 
claimed that the document was only of academic interest, 
but Mussolini, in addressing a meeting of Federal Secretaries 
on July 30, 1938, declared: “ You shall know, and every 
one shall know, that in the question of race we shall go 
straight ahead—mnoi tireremo diritto!” ‘The Ministry of the 
Interior promptly established a special “‘ Bureau of Demo- 
graphy and Race Protection,” and a new review La Difesa 
della Razza was published under its auspices for the purpose 
of vilifying Jews in a pseudo-scientific fashion. An 
announcement soon followed in the Informazione Diplomatica 
that Jews were to be discriminated against in Italian public 
life, although this discrimination was not to be persecution. 

The first decree of the Council of Ministers, published on 
September 1, 1938, declared that all Jews who had settled in 
Italy, Libya, and the Italian possessions in the Aegean, since 
January 1, 1919, must leave those territories within six 
months, that is, by March 12, 1939, and that all those who 
had acquired Italian citizenship since the beginning of 1919 
must lose it. This decree affected about 15,000 Jews, one-third 
of whom were settled in Milan and its vicinity. It struck a 
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particularly cruel blow at refugees from Germany and 
Austria, numbering about 4,000, who had been enabled to 
transfer to Italy a far larger proportion of their property 
than was allowed in the case of any other country. The only 
foreign Jews who were specifically exempted from this order 
of expulsion were those above the age of sixty-five and those 
married to persons of “ Italian nationality ” (while the United 
States Government effectively intervened on behalf of 
American subjects). 

A Royal Decree was issued on September 5, 1938, for- 
bidding Jews to hold any sort of position in Government 
schools and universities, or in those under Government 
control. It also prohibited the admission of Jewish pupils 
or students to any type or grade of school that was legally 
recognised. Jews were allowed to set up their own 
schools, but this was a concession of which no advantage 
could be taken in the many small communities and, until 
they were opened, Jews attending Italian schools had to use 
a separate entrance. Furthermore, Jews were banned from 
all academies and institutes, and from all learned and scientific 
societies. 

On October 7 the Fascist Grand Council issued a further 
batch of decrees in which the definition given of a Jew was 
by no means as far-fetched as in the Nazi code. A Jew was 
one whose both parents were of the Jewish race, even if he 
did not profess the Jewish religion, or one born of parents 
of whom one was of “ Jewish race ” and the other of foreign 
nationality, or one who, although born of a mixed marriage, 
was Jewish by religion. But a person was not considered 
of Jewish race who was born of parents of Italian nationality, 
only one of whom was of the Jewish race, if they belonged 
to some other religion than Judaism before October, 1938. 
By these decrees Jews were exempted from discrimination— 
except in regard to education in schools of every kind and 
grade—who belonged to families of those who had fallen in 
Italy’s four wars (Libyan, Great, Abyssinian, and Spanish), 
or of those who had fallen or were injured in the Fascist 
cause, or who had been inscribed in the Party before 1924. 
Those who did not belong to any of these categories could 
not be inscribed in the National Fascist Party, own or manage 
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business firms employing 100 persons or more, own more 
than 50 hectares of land, or take part in military service in 
peace or war. 

These various enactments were supplemented by a 
number of others. Jews were forbidden to be owners or 
managers of any enterprises concerned with the defence of 
the nation; they must not own rural lands yielding an 
income of more than 5,000 lire, or urban property of a 
combined taxable value exceeding 20,000 lire. They were 
expelled from the Stock Exchanges. They were compelled 
to liquidate their financial firms and forbidden to open any 
new business. They could no longer be employed in the 
civil and military administration of the State, in the Fascist 
Party and its organisations, in the administration of the 
provinces, the municipalities, public institutions, semi-State 
agencies, banks of national importance, or private insurance 
companies. They must not act as guardians or trustees of 
minors of “ Jewish race,” nor employ as domestic servants 
“Ttalians of the Aryan race ”—an offence punishable by a 
fine of 1,000 to 5,000 lire. They must not slaughter animals 
in accordance with the principles of Jewish law, although 
they were expressly promised the free exercise of their religion. 
No book by a Jew might be published, and text-books by 
Jewish authors must be banned. Jews must be excluded from 
all social and sports clubs, they must not advertise in the 
press, they must not even announce a death in the newspapers, 
and their one and only weekly paper, Jsrae/, was suppressed. 

This avalanche of decrees had a crushing effect upon a 
community that had always prided itself upon its perfect 
liberty and its absolute identity with the national life. About 
one-fourth of the native Jews—3,522 families out of a total 
of 15,000—were exempt from these oppressive disabilities, 
though not from the laws excluding them from schools and 
universities, nor were they quite immune from social persecu- 
tion, for even those entitled to belong to the Fascist Party 
were barred from the Party’s reading-rooms and conferences. 
Those who could not claim exemption were indeed in a 
sorry plight. They were discharged wholesale from their 
various positions: officers from the army, navy and air 
forces, including six Generals and even Admirals (among 
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them Admiral Paolo Maroni, formerly in command at 
Majorca), and officials from the Government and municipal 
services. Nearly a hundred professors and lecturers were 
dismissed from the Universities. A thousand families were 
affected by dismissals from shipping companies, although 
Jews were retained on the lines trading with Palestine, as the 
Jewish custom on these ships was far too profitable to lose. 
An impetus was given to the “ Aryanisation ” of businesses, 
and notices with the inscription /Vegozio Ariano made their 
appearance, in Nazi fashion, in many shop-windows. Tens 
of thousands were reduced to distress and destitution, com- 
pelled to seek relief from their community. Many, unable to 
bear the agony of degradation, sought escape in suicide, 
among them being General Ascoli, Colonel Segre, and the 
well-known publisher, Angelo Formiggini, who threw himself 
down from a tower in Modena, holding a copy of a letter 
that he had written to Mussolini. 

The Government established a special board for the 
purpose of purchasing and reselling all property which 
Jews had to surrender above the maximum they were per- 
mitted to retain. Official appraisers assessed the value of all 
such property, whether land, houses or business, and the 
owners were given thirty-year 4 per cent. Government bonds, 
which were not negotiable abroad. Following the Nazi 
example, the Government issued a further decree ordering all 
Jews to report to the fiscal authorities details of all their 
property and of their commercial and industrial undertakings. 
The purpose of this enactment, as in Germany, was clearly 
to enable the Government to enrich itself at the expense of 
its Jewish victims. Those who were obliged or who wished 
to leave the country were not allowed to take with them 
more than 2,500 lire, which scarcely sufficed for more than 
a few weeks. They had to hand over all their assets to a 
Refugee Committee, which was authorised to organise their 
transfer by a system involving dealings in specified mer- 
chandise and entailing a loss on the capital concerned that 
ranged from 25 to 90 per cent. 

Of the 15,000 foreign Jews, about one-half had succeeded 
in leaving the country before March 12, 1939—the day fixed 
for their departure. As that day approached, the Consulates 
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of many countries were besieged by crowds of desperate 
Jews anxious to obtain permits for some land of asylum 
before falling liable to expulsion. Those who had failed to 
leave by the appointed date appealed for a respite, which was 
granted if they proved that they were making every effort 
to emigrate. Those who had come from Germany or Austria 
were in deadly fear of being sent back. Hundreds who had 
abandoned all hope of getting permits for other countries 
contrived to cross the frontier into France, after a perilous 
climb across the Alps ; many arrived frost-bitten and had to 
be taken to a hospital; others sustained serious and even 
fatal injuries in their attempts to escape. An order has now 
been issued that over 3,000 foreign Jews must leave by the 
end of June. 

Jews in Italy’s oversea possessions were likewise in a 
sorry plight. In Libya, where there is a Jewish population of 
33,000, a few thousand were drafted into labour battalions 
to work on the new fortifications on the Tunisian frontier, 
from where many succeeded in fleeing into French territory. 
The Falasha communities in Abyssinia had at first received 
lavish promises from the Government, but now they were 
dissolved, and the Falashas were treated as the lowest of 
natives. Inthe Island of Rhodes there was a Jewish population 
of 4,000, of whom 500 were under sentence of expulsion. A 
hundred emigrated to Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo, but 
the rest have been allowed to remain for the present. 

Both Government and Fascist Party took systematic steps 
to supplement the oppressive legislation by vigorously 
propagating Jew-hatred. The Propaganda Ministry instructed 
the press to reprint articles on the Jewish question from the 
German papers. Publishers were ordered to withdraw all 
books containing references to Jews that were not in harmony 
with the new racial theories. A hunt was made after all 
copies of a pre-Fascist pocket-dictionary which defined anti- 
Semites as “ people scarcely civilised, who are hostile to the 
Jews”; but students could still read in the monumental 
Italian Encyclopedia an article on anti-Semitism, which said : 

“Among us the tradition of our national Risorgimento, 
in contrast to the events in Germany, was for national 
reasons entirely favourable to the emancipation of the 
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Jews and their incorporation in the State. . . . In Italy, 

moreover, there are lacking the economic and social 

motives which, while they do not justify, do explain in 

part the success of anti-Semitism in other countries.” 
The Fascist Party even opened special courses in many towns 
to teach members the anti-Jewish theories, and made 
attendance compulsory. Warnings were issued that all who 
sympathised with Jews would be punished, but so unpopular 
was the new ideology, not only among the general public, 
that a thousand Fascists, rather than bow the knee to Baal, 
submitted to expulsion from the Party. 

The most valiant and outspoken antagonism to the 
Government’s policy was waged by the Pope and all the 
leading dignitaries of the Catholic Church. The organ of 
the Vatican, Osservatore Romano, wrote: ‘“‘ The victorious 
advance of anti-Semitism is a disgrace.” It stigmatised Nazi 
racial theories as “a negation of science and of Christian 
civilisation, and an insult to the religious conscience of the 
Italian nation.” It rebuked Italian scholars in particular, and 
pointed out that “ even from the patriotic and the nationalist 
points of view one should not remain indifferent in face of 
the invasion of doctrines that are apt to mislead and end in 
moral and material slavery.” The Archbishop of Milan 
condemned the policy as “an international danger not less 
grave than Bolshevism itself.” In many towns thousands of 
leaflets were circulated, appealing to the people to counteract 
the anti-Jewish propaganda, and containing the exhortation : 
“Catholics must be philo-Semites!” But the Government, 
having surrendered ignominiously to the Nazi Fiihrer, has 
ridden roughshod over all sentimental opposition and applied 
itself ruthlessly to the degradation and pauperisation of the 
helpless Jewish community, whose only means of salvation, 
like that of the more sorely persecuted Jewry of the Greater 
Reich, lies, so far as one can at present foresee, in exile. 
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STATE ASSISTANCE IN THE SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 

INDUSTRIES 
: EFORE the last war this country owned about half of 

Be: world’s merchant marine and was building approxi- 

mately three-fifths of new tonnage. Today these 
proportions have declined to approximately one-quarter 
and one-fifth respectively. This change has come about 
because the building of merchant fleets and the choice of ships 
for carrying world trade is governed no longer by economic 
laws or business considerations, but by strategic and 
nationalist interests. The havoc that the aeroplane and 
submarine can play on merchant fleets in times of war has 
greatly increased the important role of shipping in national 
defence. At the same time the closed economy of the totali- 
tarian states has necessitated the use of their own vessels for 
carrying their trade, irrespective of cost, to eliminate paying 
out foreign exchange. These two factors have led to the 
building up of national fleets by countries who were previously 
dependent upon British ships. A further cause of Britain’s 
decline in importance as a carrier on the high seas is that 
comparable costs here both of shipbuilding and the shipping 
industry are higher than those of our competitors owing to 
tariffs, which served to build up a monopoly in the steel 
industry, and, in some cases, better working conditions. 
The carrying trade of British ships has declined also owing 
to loss of export markets by British manufacturers. 

It is still true that, at least as far as cargo vessels are 
concerned, British ships are preferred when they can be 
obtained on equal terms. Often they cannot, not only 
because of the difference in cost, but because of both the 
direct and indirect assistance given by foreign governments 
to build up national merchant fleets. The net result is that 
the proportion of British owned ships is lower than it has 
been for generations. At the end of 1938 the United Kingdom 
had only 26 per cent of the world’s tonnage against 42 per cent 
in 1914. While the tonnage owned by this country has 
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declined, total world tonnage has increased more rapidly than 
world trade. Since 1913 world trade has risen by about a 
quarter, but total shipping by nearly one-half. The Board of 
Trade estimates British shipping carried 40 per cent of the 
world’s trade in 1936 compared with 48 per cent in 1912. 

Faced with these conditions British shipping finally 
impressed upon the Government the need for State assistance. 
It was given in the form of a subsidy in 1934 when a prominent 
shipowner, Mr. Walter Runciman (now Lord Runciman) 
was at the Board of Trade. In that year freight rates had 
fallen so low that many British shipping companies operated 
at a loss and few were able to provide for the depreciation of 
their fleets. The Board of Trade index of freight rates, taking 
1929 as 100, was down to 744. To meet this situation the 
Government proposed a subsidy at the rate of £2,000,000 a 
year for three years, the subsidy to cease if the freight rate 
avetage rose to 92 per cent of the 1929 level. This it did, and 
the subsidy was only paid for two years, 1935 and 1936. The 
Government gave the subsidy for defensive purposes against 
foreign subsidies, and it was only for tramp steamers trading 
as tramps. Assistance was granted on condition that the 
industry so organised itself that it would be self-supporting 
when the subsidy expired. Responsibility for drawing up 
such a scheme and for administering the subsidy was placed 
on the shipowners themselves. A Tramp Shipping Subsidy 
Committee was appointed and consisted of seven members 
interested in shipping and one independent member who had 
been head of the Mercantile Marine Department of the Board 
of Trade. The Tramp Shipping Administrative Committee 
was composed entirely of shipowners and was given the task 
of framing the scheme of organisation. This it did by getting 
the shipowners to agree on minimum freight rates as well as 
on restriction of available tonnage. The subsidy was paid 
only to shipowners who accepted these two schemes and 
abided by the National Maritime Board agreements, such as 
those relating to conditions of employment. 

The subsidy coincided with a period of world trade revival 
and freight rates rose to an average of 131.5 during 1937. 
Emphasis was continually laid by the Tramp Shipping 
Administrative Committee on the fact that the rates fixed 
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should only be considered as minimum rates. The Committee 
wrote : 

“At the present moment market rates are in excess of the minimum 
which are thus left to serve their purpose of a ratchet.” 1 

Mechanically speaking a ratchet allows motion in one 
direction but checks it in the contrary sense. This was the 
basic policy pursued by the subsidised shipowners in 
administering the scheme demanded by the Government in 
return for the subsidy. The method employed was the 
frequent raising of the minimum rates above which prices 
rose, but below which they never fell. Again in their final 
report the Committee wrote : 

“‘Actual market rates have at times considerably exceeded these 
minima. It has throughout been a principle of the Committee’s 
administration to impress upon shipowners that the minima are 
intended only as a rock bottom safeguard for the Industry. The 
increased demand for tonnage which continued during the first nine 
months of the year warranted rates of freight well in excess of the 
minima.” 2 

At the same time profits rose and the Tramp Shipping 
Administrative Committee published figures to show that the 
tramp owners were able to cover the increased cost of 
operation and provide for current depreciation and a small 
return on capital. The Committee gives the aggregate profits 
of a number of companies for 1937 and compares them with 
1936. Reports of 41 tramp companies published during 1936 
owning 309 ships with a gross tonnage of 1,464,487 made a 
profit on voyages of {1,082,889. The 1937 accounts showed 
that 40 companies with 294 ships and proportionately less 
tonnage made more than double that profit on voyages, 
namely £2,237,009. Out of these profits dividends equivalent 
to 2.1 per cent were paid for 1936 and twice as much, 4.2 per 
cent for 1937.3 In view of the rise in freight rates and the 
improved profit position, the Tramp Shipping Administrative 
Committee, composed as it was of shipowners, considered the 
policy of the Government in the granting of subsidy to be 
fully justified by results. They claimed that it had saved 
British tramp shipping from collapse and restored confidence 


1 Report of Tramp Shipping Administrative Committee for six months ended 
December 3, 1936. 

2 Ibid for six months ended December 31, 1937. 

3 Ibid to December 31,1937. 
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to the industry ; that it had stopped the abnormal sale of 
British tramp ships abroad, increased employment on British 
tramp ships, and almost eliminated unemployment amongst 
British seamen. No foreign crews could be carried on a ship 
in receipt of subsidy, with the result that while unemployment 
fell among British seamen, it rose among foreign seamen. 
The Committee, presumably without conscious irony, wrote : 
“ The position is better than it would appear from the unemploy- 

ment statistics as many of the displaced foreign seamen domiciled 

in this country are included in the unemployment returns.” 1 

In its final report, the Committee waxed eloquent over 
State assistance. The British tramp shipping industry had 
been saved from threatened ruin by the subsidy which was 
enabling it to move towards prosperity. The subsidy had 
fulfilled the purpose for which it was temporarily set up, 
namely the bridging of the gap between the period of depres- 
sion and returning prosperity.* 

Subsequent events showed that the enthusiasm of the 
shipping interests was premature. The subsidy was not alone 
responsible for this improvement. With better trade the 
demand for shipping increased and world shipping, 
irrespective of whether it was subsidised or not, was well 
employed at remunerative rates. The conditions of 1935-1937 
were favourable to the operation of the minimum freight 
rates and restriction schemes. With increasing demand, 
charterers had little choice of ships, so that the rise in freight 
rates was following normal economic laws. In 1938 world 
trade began to decline, freight rates fell, and by 1939 the 
shipping industry was once more suffering from surplus 
tonnage and falling freight rates. This was despite the 
voluntary scheme of co-operation, and minimum freight rates 
which were supposed to be honoured by certain foreign 
competitors. In practice the minimum freight rates scheme, 
as far as international co-operation was concerned, became 
practically a dead letter. Ways and means were found by 
foreign shipowners of getting round the minimum rates to the 
disadvantage of British shipowners. Attention is drawn to 
this because minimum freight rates, depending as they do on 
international co-operation for effectiveness, can only work 

1 Ibid to December 31, 1935. * Ibid to December 31, 1937. 
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when world trade is good and the supply of tonnage bears 
some relation to demand. In the present state of economic 
nationalism and totalitarian governments, international co- 
operation appears impossible of achievement. For these 
reasons it is highly probable that the prosperity enjoyed by 
the shipping industry, in as much as it was governed by 
freight rates, during the subsidy period was due far more to 
improvement in world trade than to the subsidy itself. The 
subsidy enabled shipping companies to make greater profits 
than they otherwise would have done during the good years, 
but the reorganisation of the industry did not prevent the full 
brunt of the decline in world trade which followed being felt. 
There is no logic in arguing from the prosperity of the 
subsidy years, and from the depression that followed, that 
subsidies are essential to the British shipping industry. Nor 
can the subsidising of British tramp shipping effectively 
prevent competition from foreign subsidised shipping or 
more cheaply operated foreign ships. Other governments 
in their turn increase their subsidies, so competition in State 
aid resembles the race in armaments. 

When the freight index, with 1929 as 100, fell during 1938, 
approaching 90 by December, the shipowners renewed their 
pressure for a subsidy. The President of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Oliver Stanley, stated in Parliament that the Government 
recognised the vital importance of the shipping industry to 
this country and were prepared to help it in any way satis- 
factory, even if help involved financial assistance. The 
Government felt that the first move should come from the 
industry. Mr. Stanley assured the industry that when it had 
performed this task and brought its results to the Board of 
Trade, it would not find the Government unsympathetic to 
the claim of an industry upon which the greatness of Britain 
was built in the past and upon which it must rest in the future. 
Accordingly, the industry undertook the reconsideration of 
the whole question of shipping policy and appointed a series 
of Fact Finding Committees. They put forward schemes for 
a subsidy of £24 millions for five years for deep sea tramps, 
£500,000 for the near continental routes, and another {£500,000 
for the coastal trades. They also suggested a liner defence 
fund of £5 millions to support British liner services. Cargo 
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liners had co-operated with the tramps over the matter of 
minimum rates but their position, as well as that of the 
passenger trade, was also affected for similar reasons. 
Passenger liner competition has developed particularly in the 
Far East where Japanese competition has become very great 
and threatens to increase once the war in China ends.’ Indirect 
assistance has been given here in the form of mail contracts, 
but in recent years payment for carriage of mails has tended 
to be on amount carried and not by contract. 

These demands were largely met by the Government— 
£23 millions for deep sea and continental trades for five years 
and an advisory committee to consider assistance to liners. 
Only the coastal trades were left out and that no doubt 
because it would have brought protests from another set of 
vested interests, the railways. As before, the subsidy is to be 
reduced and finally to cease if freight rates rise to a certain 
level, but it is expected the level will be adjusted to a rise in 
costs. The President of the Board of Trade also stated that 
it was conditional on the industry organising itself. This had 
been a condition of the previous subsidy, and was supposed 
to have been achieved. It therefore brought some protest 
from shipowners who considered nothing further could be 
done in the way of reorganisation.* 

No less important than the new subsidy is the assistance 
given to the shipbuilding industry. The chief difficulty here 
is high cost in British yards, due largely to the higher cost of 
raw materials protected by the tariff wall. This applies 
particularly to steel. The prosperity of the shipping industry 
is closely related to the cost and extent of shipbuilding. In 
fact, the difficulties of the shipping industry have been as much 
due to subsidising of shipbuilding by foreign governments 
as to the subsidising of the shipping industry itself. Ships 
built with State assistance start off with an advantage over 
existing fleets in competing for available trade. At the same 
time shipping subsidies themselves tend to lead to uneconomic 
construction because a shipowner, assured of a subsidy for 
a number of years, will increase his fleet where he otherwise 

1 Report of the Imperial Shipping Committee on “‘ British Shipping in the Orient.” 
1939 deals comprehensively with this problem. 

2 Notably from Mr. Philip Haldin, deputy-chairman of the Coast Line at its annual 
meeting of shareholders May 1, 1939. 
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would not. Strategic and economic interests conflict. For 
purposes of national defence it is necessary to have a large 
merchant marine, but by this uneconomic addition to existing 
tonnage, the surplus is increased, competition intensified, and 
profitable operation made more difficult. Nevertheless, the 
Government has given more assistance directly and indirectly 
to shipbuilding than to the shipping industry, and only in its 
latest proposals has an attempt been made to reconcile these 
opposing interests. By asking Parliament to make {2 millions 
available for the purchase of suitable vessels, which though 
still capable of service would otherwise be sold to foreign 
owners or be broken up, the Government will remove some 
surplus tonnage and at the same time be able to build up 
an emergency fleet. 

The first post-war attempt at rationalising the shipbuilding 
industry was under the aegis of the Bank of England early 
in 1931 when an attempt was made to reduce the number of 
shipbuilding yards available. National Shipbuilders Security 
was formed to purchase and dismantle yards, the cost being 
met by a one per cent levy on all construction. An annual 
construction capacity of some 1,350,000 gross tons was 
permanently destroyed in this way. 

The first Government scheme was introduced in 1934 
under which assistance was given shipowners to replace old 
tonnage by new. For every two tons of old ships scrapped, 
one new ton could be built, while one old had to be scrapped 
for each one modernised. Ships for scrapping could be 
bought from foreign owners as well as British. Assistance 
was in the form of loans at a low rate of interest or through 
Government guarantee, but although {10 millions was set 
aside for this purpose, only £34 millions were borrowed. 
The scheme had several drawbacks, especially as the Board 
of Trade gave permission for the ships to be demolished 
abroad. Thus, out of ninety-four vessels demolished, thirty- 
nine were dealt with in foreign yards. Under this scheme 
only fifty new British ships were built of a gross tonnage of 
186,000 for which £34 millions were borrowed. No money 
was borrowed for modernising ships, mainly because all ships 
requiring modernising were over-borrowed on from bow to 
stern. These 50 new British ships replaced 97 of 386,625 
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gross tons, but of these only 49 were British (238,467 gross 
tons), the remaining 48 being foreign (148,158 gross tons), 
and of these no fewer than 15 were Greek. 

This attempt to help the shipping industry to modernise 
the British merchant marine had so little result partly because 
it coincided with the rearmament boom which sent up demand 
for scrap. There were now two competitors for ships, the 
steel makers and the shipowners. Another cause for failure 
was the high cost of construction in British yards in com- 
parison with costs elsewhere. This difference has become 
greater, and this is one reason why many ships are being 
built for British owners abroad. High costs are due to tariffs 
and rearmament. The one has caused high prices of materials, 
particularly steel, by protecting the home market, and enabling 
prices higher than the world level to be maintained. Previously 
as a free trade country we had an advantage over our com- 
petitors. A similar effect has been caused by rearmament, 
which has led to delays in delivery of materials and put up 
prices of scrap which has so important a bearing on the price 
of ships. It is estimated that in the spring of 1939 there was 
a difference of some 17 per cent in costs at home and abroad 
in favour of the latter. The cost rose from about £9 per ton 
before the rearmament boom to between {12 and {£13 at the 
end of 1938. The net result was an unprecedented decline in 
the proportion of new tonnage being built in British yards. 
At December 15, 1938 it was less than a third compared with 
one-half in 1929. By March, 1939, it was only just over 
one-fifth. 

The latest proposals of the Government are an attempt 
to meet this situation by in effect paying a proportion of the 
difference in costs between British and foreign yards. No 
attempt is made to remove the real cause of the difference. 
Instead it encourages building at the high cost ruling. For 
this purpose £500,000 a year is set aside for five years for 
owners who placed orders within a short time of the Govern- 
ment’s announcement on March 28, 1939. While in the first 
place no date was fixed, the rush to place orders was so great 
that the Government had to limit the period. The amount of 
orders placed so quickly will not only tax the capacity of 
British yards but may reduce the subsidy per ship built. 
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Further, to encourage British shipowners to build at home, 
the Government is to lend up to £10 millions at cheap rates. 
This will also help to meet to a large extent the difference in 
costs, as the ability to borrow cheaply makes a considerable 
difference in the ultimate costs to those placing orders. 

An isolated instance of Government help is that given to 
the Cunard Line in connection with the building of the 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. For some two years the huge 
skeleton hull of Cunard No. 534 stood untouched in a berth in 
John Brown’s shipyard on the Clyde. Neither the Cunard 
Company, which had ordered the world’s largest liner, nor 
its builders could afford to pay for its completion. Thousands 
had been thrown out of work, and distress, always tragic on 
the Clyde, became more acute. Owing to the persistent efforts 
of Mr. David Kirkwood, M.P., backed by the pressure of 
public opinion, the Government, after months of delay, 
provided the means for work to be started again. More than 
two years after work had ceased, the Government announced 
it would come to the aid of the Company, but only when a 
virtual monopoly of the British passenger liner trade between 
Great Britain and the United States had been created by the 
merger of the two largest British companies operating in 
North Atlantic Service. 

With the amalgamation of the Cunard and White Star 
Lines in February, 1934, help came. The Treasury was finally 
authorised to advance up to £94 millions of which £3 millions 
went for the completion of the Queen Mary, £14 millions for 
working capital, £4? millions for the construction of the 
Queen Elizabeth and the balance to cover excess expenditure 
on the Queen Mary. The advances were secured on debenture 
stocks of the company. This public money was given to 
private interests without any definite control over the 
company. True, one condition had been attached to it, the 
merging of the two largest British lines engaged in North 
Atlantic trade, but they still remained under private enterprise 
without Government control, representation on the Board, 
or influence through shareholding. The Government paid the 
piper but does not call the tune. When this policy was 
criticised the Government’s answer was that it had, “‘ Perfect 
confidence in the company.” 
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The main criticism that can be levelled against the Govern- 
ment’s shipping policy is that it had made no contribution 
towards a permanent solution of the industry’s problems, 
which have increased with the spread of nationalism abroad, 
rising costs at home and the decline in international trade. 
To the shipping industry it has handed over public money 
and exercised no effective control over it, but the resolving 
of the difficulties can only come with an increasing measure 
of State control and international co-operation. 

ERNEST DaAvIEs. 


PuBLic OPINION: DISTRIBUTION OF SPACE IN BRITISH AND 
Swiss NEWSPAPERS 
N Anglo-Swiss journalist with whom the present 
Aes happened to share a railway compartment 
recently between Zurich and Paris, spent the best 
part of the night abusing the Swiss Press. He had 
just paid a visit to his country of origin, after long years spent 
in the service of Fleet Street, and now gave vent to a bitter 
resentment at what he called the backward methods of Swiss 
newspaper editors. Swiss papers were not at all what he 
had come to believe the gentle art of newspaper-making 
ought to be. No splashy headlines giving you the gist of 
the matter in a nutshell—or less; no “ human interest ” 
stories ; next to no pictures; and, above all, a great deal of 
editorial and correspondents’ opinion, in the place of a snappy 
summary of facts. No, Swiss newspapers were no good, he 
was through with them. Nor would this seem to be an 
exceptional attitude to take, for are not the same arguments 
implied, whenever the Swiss Press, along with the Swiss 
in general, are reproached with being dull and lacking 
in imagination ? 
On the other hand, Swiss newspapers have come in for 
a great deal of praise, too, from foreign observers. People 
out of sympathy with the “lay-out” of the popular press 
issuing from Fleet Street have found in the sober make-up 
of Swiss dailies a relic, as it were, of a kind of newspaper 
that elsewhere is fast going out of existence or at any rate 
is hard put to it to keep alive the tradition of catering for 
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readers who take an intelligent interest in things. The 
opinion of F. S. Smythe, the English mountaineer and 
writer, may be quoted as coinciding with the view taken 
by the average Englishman when faced with Swiss newspapers 
for the first time. He writes in his book, An Alpine Journey 
(p. 197): “ While at Andermatt, I read both Swiss and 
British newspapers. Swiss newspapers, owing to their 
limited circulation and their small revenue from advertise- 
ments, are shoddy in appearance and are printed on paper 
of an inferior quality, but they have a great virtue, they are 
newspapers. They give the news of the day with few editorial 
blatherings and embellishments. They eschew scare headings, 
as a tule, and do not seek to bolster up their circulation by 
feverish sensationalism or heartless scandal-mongering. 
Doubtless the sensation-loving Englishman would find them 
unexciting, but he cannot fail to be impressed by their accuracy 
and sincerity.” 

Apparently there are two sides to the question ; and there 
is a good deal of truth on either side. Swiss newspapers do 
give the news. The reputation of the Swiss Press for 
presenting the news in as unbiassed a manner as is humanly 
possible, has been enhanced of late, owing to developments 
in an opposite direction in other countries. 

At the same time, the most characteristic feature of Swiss 
newspapers lies in the fact that they are still, as newspapers 
generally were in the 19th century, organs of opinion. That 
they are not so much concerned with fact-finding as an end 
it itself, but address themselves to an audience of definite 
political opinions—opinions the newspapers have done much 
to create, in the past. No attempts at trustification have so 
far been made in Switzerland, and the so-called “‘ com- 
mercialized press ” is a variety unknown in a country where 
there is a general belief that it is better for a newspaper to be 
dependent on party politics than to be dependent on com- 
mercial interests and controlled by advertisers, which implies 
the touting for more and more readers by means of a great 
many extraneous attractions. It has also been said* that 


1“Die Schweiz. Land, Volk, Staat und Wirtschaft,” by Oscar Wettstein. Aarau, 


1934, page 158. 
2 “* Charakterzuege der schweizerischen Presse,” by Karl Weber (Offizieller Pressa- 
ae der schweizerischen Abteilung an der Internationalen Presse-Ausstellung in 
oeln, 1928. 
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the influence of the Press upon the Party often exceeds that 
of the Party on the Press. A forceful personality at the head 
of a newspaper can often turn the scales. 

If Switzerland still adheres to a system favouring a 
multitude of small and independent newspapers rather than 
the big newspaper concern, this is not only due to the 
relatively small size of the country, but quite as much to the 
marked regionalism which is so prominent a feature of 
political life in Switzerland. 

Newspaper statistics are compiled only at infrequent 
intervals in Switzerland. The latest figures available, those 
compiled for the International Press Exhibition at Cologne, 
1928, showed one political newspaper for every 9,557 
inhabitants, or 406 papers (116 of which were dailies) for 
the whole of a country numbering, then, 3,880,320 people. 
According to later surveys’, these figures still apply ; Switzer- 
land is one of the countries showing the highest national 
penetration of newspapers. 

This implies a great number of independent newspapers 
with relatively small circulations. No Swiss newspaper has 
a circulation of more than 100,000 copies ; the only newspaper 
which gives its circulation figure at the head of each issue, 
the Tagesanzeiger, of Zurich, has a circulation of 90,000; 
most of the other important dailies (which in England would 
be called “ class ” newspapers) hover around half that figure, 
12 daily newspapers having a circulation of 50,000 or over, 
which they have reason to believe to be as near saturation 
point as can be reached. The figures, it may be noted, are 
approximately those of the “ provincial press” in England 
(Manchester Guardian, Yorkshire Post, etc.) with which, in 
fact, the Swiss Press has many traits in common. There is 
no “ popular press ” in Switzerland in the English sense of 
the term. The daily which comes nearest to being popular 
in that sense is the Tagesanzeiger just mentioned. Most of 
the leading dailies look back on a century or more. 

This variety of newspapers addressing themselves to the 
politically-minded is in keeping with the general structure of 


Swiss democracy and its institutions. It has been maintained 

1Cf. “‘ Die Entwicklung der politischen Presse in der Schweiz,”’ by Karl Weber, in 
Die Schweizer Presse. Festschrift zum 50 jahrigen Jubilaum des Vereins der Schweizer 
Presse. Luzern, 1933. 
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by foreign observers—notably Lord Bryce and Robert 
Clarkson Brooks—that Switzerland approaches more closely 
to the ideal of pure democracy than any other country, if one 
takes democracy to mean the responsible participation of 
every citizen in government matters. This has been well 
expressed by Sir Arthur Salter (Constructive Democracy, p. 206), 
who refers to the Swiss Constitution as one “‘ which, with 
its federal system, its cantonal system, and its municipal 
system, and helped by the relatively small total population, 
gives a very much larger proportion of the ordinary heads 
of families the opportunity and the experience of a part in 
the actual government of their country.” By the referendum 
and the frequent polls on minor matters, the political activity 
of the Swiss goes far beyond the mere election of repre- 
sentative authorities. ‘The Press therefore has an important 
part to play as mediator between the authorities and the 
voter, a part which is as much informative as it is propa- 
gandist. Swiss newspapers cannot avoid the task of giving 
a lead in a great number of minor or major issues. 

It may be significant that of the editorial staff of Swiss 
newspapers, 66% come from the Universities, 49% having 
taken a degree; only 39% of Swiss journalists have no 
academic training. ‘The ratio is in accordance with the 
greater importance attached to cultural questions, such as 
literature, the drama, art, music and economics, which has 
been noted as a general characteristic of Continental news- 
papers.1 The recognition of their cultural task, as far as 
Swiss newspapers are concerned, goes back to the changes 
brought about since 1848, and finds its most conspicuous 
manifestation in that part of a Swiss newspaper set apart 
from the rest of the paper by a horizontal line and known as 
the “ feuilleton,” a term difficult of definition, but originally 
being just additional matter of educational or entertainment 
value. 

There is a subtle emotional difference between what 
appears above and below that line (wmter dem Strich), but 
its actual implications are most elusive, as not only dramatic 
criticism, book reviews, etc., are ranged below the line, but 
also reports of scientific discoveries, congresses, etc., matter 

1 See “ Report on the British Press,” published by P E P, London, 1938, pages 54-55. 
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which cannot be regarded as “ non-news ” in a strict sense. 
Neither is it a difference between the political and the non- 
political, as a great deal of non-political news appears above 
the ominous line, such as motion picture criticism, news from 
the courts, faits divers (accidents and crimes). But short 
stories and serialized novels ate a regular feature appearing 
in that part marked off by a line (“‘ Feuilleton,” in fact, often 
stands for “ fiction”), and from that constituent part the 
term has acquired its slightly suspect connotation. The 
serialized novel, a comparatively recent innovation with 
British daily papers, has always been one of the main attrac- 
tions of Swiss ailies, i.e., ever since the Nene Zurcher Zeitung 
started it first in 1830. Other papers have not been slow in 
recognizing that this retailing of fiction in instalments may 
be the mainstay of a newspaper, especially where women 
readers are concerned. In England, apparently, the inclusion 
of fiction is not considered compatible with the standards 
of a class newspaper ; in Switzerland, no such discrimination 
attaches to that feature. 

The first fact, then, to note about the Swiss Press is that 
there is no such thing as a national newspaper in Switzerland, 
all newspapers being more or less of regional or even local 
distribution. And they all belong to the category of “ class ” 
newspapers. Switzerland has so far had very little of that 
cheap journalism which has led even confirmed democrats 
like Wickham Steed to take the fact of an “unthinking 
majority ” and an “ intelligent minority ” for granted,! which 
would not seem to be orthodox democracy. Whoever gave 
utterance to such an idea in Switzerland, would make himself 
very unpopular indeed. The Swiss are all “class.” Their 
newspapers show it. 

While, according to the same author, the place given to 
politics in the British Press has steadily declined,? Swiss 
newspapers are still organs of political opinion first and 
foremost. What, now, is there besides that to give Swiss 
newspapers their ‘different look and their different character ? 
The first question, as to looks, is soon answered ; the second 
requires a different method of approach. In English news- 


1° The Press.”” (A Penguin Special.) By Wickham Steed, London, 1938, pages 
22-23, 41. 
2 ib., page 170. 
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papers, up to one-fifth of total space is devoted to headlines. 
The extensive use of headlines and the development of 
headlines as a special jargon is, of course, carried to an 
extreme by the popular press, but is by no means confined 
to it. The function of headlines as used by English news- 
papers can no longer be said to be that of characterising news 
as sensational; to a great extent they just give a summary 
of contents and tell the reader whether a column is likely to 
appeal to him or not. Swiss newspapers, with their sparse 
use of headlines, seem to expect that every reader reads every 
article right through before making up his mind about it, 
and indeed no other choice is left to him. It is this con- 
servative layout of their pages, which presupposes the 
leisurely newspaper reader of the last century, which gives 
Swiss newspapers their sober look and distinguishes them 
from most of their contemporaries abroad. As Swiss news- 
papers rely on regular subscribed readers and sell only a 
minor fraction of their circulation in the streets, the incentive 
for using headlines to increase sales has been said to have 
been absent in their case. But as headlines have long passed 
beyond the stage of mere “Blickfang,” this accounts only 
for a small part of that reluctance to use them, and the claim 
that the conservative attitude springs from a greater intel- 
lectual awareness and a dislike of sensation-mongering is 
certainly made in ignorance of headlines as used by English 
class newspapers. The austere outward appearance of Swiss 
newspapers is also due to an equally conservative use of 
pictures, and of photographs in particular. Swiss newspapers 
present a serious, even solemn face to the world; they have 
a superior, very superior look “on the face of it,” but this 
first impression has to be substantiated by a closer investi- 
gation of their subject matter, before any conclusions can be 
drawn. 

I have made a comparison between a number of English 
and Swiss newspapers as to the relative space allotted to the 
various subjects dealt with, similar to the analysis of Distri- 
bution of Space carried out by the authors of the P E P 
Report.2. For this purpose, the issues of the six leading 
German-Swiss dailies for the week of July 11 to July 17, 

See “‘ Newspaper Headlines,” by Heinrich Straumann, London, 1935. 
*L.c., pages 126-9. 
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1938, have been chosen. French-Swiss papers are almost 
identical with German-Swiss papers in their make-up and 
character,! so that such an analysis would hold good for the 
whole of the Swiss Press. Only 26% of Swiss dailies appear 
in French, as 70% of the Swiss population are German- 
speaking. The fact is mentioned here, because misconceptions 
on this point are met with in England. In the case of English 
newspapers, where previous statistics exist, two issues have 
been deemed sufficient, the dates being Thursday and Friday, 
July 14 and 15, 1938. The newspapers singled out for the 

urpose ate: Neue Zurcher Zeitung, Der Bund, National 
Zeitung (Basle), Basler Nachrichten, Volksrecht, Tagesanzeiger ; 

The Times, The Daily Telegraph, Evening News, Daily Express, 
News Chronicle, Daily Mirror. The compilers of the P E P 
Report thought a week “too short a period to justify any 
but the broadest generalizations,”* and the same reservations 
apply in the present case, with the difference perhaps that 
even in so short a period any national divergencies between 
English and Swiss newspapers are likely to make themselves 
felt. It is with these national divergencies that this investi- 
gation is mainly concerned, rather than with the differences 
between the various papers among themselves. The six 
papers chosen may safely be regarded as representing the 
press of their respective countries, but they do not constitute 
the whole of it, and the figures ‘attived at and conclusions 
drawn from them must be taken for what they are 
worth. 

Swiss newspapers, then, are smaller in size and less bulky, 
the six papers analyzed running to a daily average of 7,352 
column inches, while the six English papers under review 
covered a daily average of 18,767 column inches; i.e., the 
daily consumption of newsprint by an English newspaper is, 
on an average, about 2.55 times larger than that of its 
Swiss counterpart, Switzerland using about the same amount 
of newsprint as Scandinavia.* 

As to the daily average distribution of space in the six 
ptincipal Swiss and English daily newspapers, the figures 
arrived at are as follows : 


1Cf. Weber, “‘ Die Entwicklung der politischen Presse,” etc., page 91. 
* Page 126. * For Scandinavia, see P E P Report, page 59. 
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TABLE I 
English Swiss 
col. inch % col. inch % 
Advertising oe oot Se 40.38 2,414 32.84 
ee 5-99 190 2.58 
General News .. ..| 5,567 29.66 | 2,261 30.75 
Leadese 4. «2 oof 288 1.18 139 1.89 
Specialized News ..} 2,089 II.12 | 1,379 18.76 
Features .. .. «.| 2,189 11.67 969 13.18 
Total .. .. ..|18,767 | 100.00 | 7,352 | 100.00 











In the first place, the salient features of the Swiss Press 
as compared to that of Great Britain are thus borne. out 
by figures. While about 6% of total daily space in English 
newspapers are, on an average, given over to pictures, Swiss 
newspapers show themselves more conservative in admitting 
pictorial adornments to their pages, the daily average being 
only about 2.5%. This is no doubt traceable to a different 
attitude of editors who are unwilling to sacrifice space to 
mere pictures and so make a biblia pauperum of their papers. 
The Neue Zurcher Zeitung introduced photographs for the 
first time as late as the 1930’s, the first photograph being, 
of course, that of a London policeman. Public demand for 
pictorials, however, is shown by the popularity of low-priced 
illustrated papers, continental fashion. 

English newspapers are more dependent on advertise- 
ments, which take up an average of 40% of total space, 
as against an average of 33% in Swiss newspapers where 
one page of advertisements to every two pages of editorial 
matter is the rule. In the figure for the British Press the 
influence of the popular press makes itself felt—The Times 
does not carry more than about 33% of advertisements. 
Swiss newspapers do not find their budget balance entirely 
in the amount of advertising; the price of the paper is 
never below production cost, as with some English news- 
papers, but an essential consideration. Bought singly, the 
three editions that make up one day’s issue of the Neue 
Zurcher Zeitung ate 45 Rappen (44d.), as against 1d. for most 

1 The P E P Report also gives 40% as the space filled by advertisements, page 8. 
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English papers. The result is a greater freedom from 
advertisers’ influence, as well as from political backstairs 
influence, as with French papers. It may be noted in passing 
that many Swiss newspapers have found it profitable to 
lease out the whole or part of their advertising space to 
publicity agencies which buy up in advance the available 
space. This division of labour goes back for some time, the 
first publicity agencies having been founded in the second 
half of last century. The tendency is towards more and more 
newspapers leasing out the whole of their advertising space 
to these agencies.! Distributing agencies, however, are 
unknown in Switzerland, as there daily newspapers can be 
sent out to subscribers by post, and so distribution presents 
no problem. The lesser importance of advertising in Swiss 
newspapers is also emphasized by the fact that no Swiss 
newspaper so far has resorted to the practice of giving up 
the front page to advertisements, a practice to which Swiss 
readers would not easily reconcile themselves. 

Leading articles seem to occupy more space in Swiss 
newspapers, on the whole, although the difference is slight, 
if sufficient to point to what has been said about Swiss papers 
being above all organs of political opinion. The fact that 
about 8% more space is taken up by “ specialized news ” 
(é.e., ““ any news which can be found regularly in a particular 
part of the newspaper,” P E P Report, p. 126) in Swiss 
newspapers, points in the same direction, for it has been 
remarked that in the two class newspapers included in the 
P E P analysis of Distribution of Space (The Times and The 
Daily Telegraph) much more news was specialized than 
general, this being therefore an indication of “ class.” 

For these broad outlines, the period covered has proved 
ample; the results yield nothin out of the ordinary, nor 
was this to be expected. For a pe examination, however, 
the figures are apt to become too small to bear very detailed 
analysis. Some hints, nevertheless, may be gathered from 
them. 

The space filled by general news is about 30% in both 
English and Swiss newspapers, but there is a considerable 
difference, inasmuch as “ General News ” for English readers 

1 Cf. Weber, ‘‘ Die Entwicklung der politischen Presse,” etc., page 88. 
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TABLE II 
English Swiss 
col. inch % col. inch % 
General News ..} 5,567 — 2,261 — 
Home News. ...|_ 1,212 21.77 320 | 14.15 
Foreign News .. 576 10.35 933 | 41.35 





means home news first and foremost and foreign news only 
a long way after, whereas in Swiss newspapers there is a 
striking preponderance of foreign news over home news. 
This is a fact visible to the naked eye, as foreign news is, 
more often than not, given on the front page, but it is also 
strongly brought out by the figures shown. Of what has 
been classified as general news, 21.77°% are home news in 
English newspapers, as against 10.35°% for foreign news. 
The respective figures for Swiss newspapers are 14.15% for 
home news, and 41.35% for foreign news. 

In these figures, Switzerland’s lack of specific weight as 
a political entity manifests itself. Swiss readers’ interest is 
focussed on world events abroad to a far greater extent than 
that of English readers. One of the first impressions of 
Swiss newspaper readers when confronted with the press 
of a foreign country is that those activities in the world 
at large which they are accustomed to regard as front 
page news, are much less in evidence, home news taking 
precedence over what goes on abroad. A certain universal 
open-mindedness (Weltoffenheit) has been claimed as a con- 
stituent part of a Switzer’s mental make-up; newspapers 
are holding up the mirror here to his nature. Switzerland 
may easily be the only country where a foreign daily 
newspaper (the Paris Soir) has a larger circulation than 
any one Swiss newspaper, with the sole exception of the 
Tagesanzeiger. In the streets and cafes of Zurich, more people 
can be seen reading the Paris Soir than any Swiss newspaper, 
surely a unique state of affairs. 

It is also noteworthy in this connection that all the Swiss 
newspapers under review have their own correspondents 
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in the capitals of most neighbouring countries. The pro- 
portion of foreign news supplied by correspondents, and that 
supplied by the agencies, is variable; with the Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung the former far outnumbers the latter. It is true that, 
in Swiss newspapers, the percentage of foreign news supplied 
by their own correspondents is only 37.3%, as against 
84.2% in British newspapers, but considering the small size 
and presumably small resources of Swiss newspapers, the 
figure is still a high one, even if the Newe Zurcher Zeitung 
stands alone in getting most of its foreign news from its own 
correspondents. 

More home news, of course, is printed as specialized news 
by Swiss papers which would seem to lessen the validity of 
the above figures. But as less importance is usually attached 
to specialized news, the preponderance of foreign news over 
home news holds good in any case. Even if the columns of 
specialized home news in Swiss newspapers (31.14% of 
general news space) are added to general home news, the 
figure—45 .29°4,—would be only slightly higher than that of 
foreign news, while in the British Press the figure for home 
news is more than twice that of foreign news from the outset, 
i.e., without counting the home news column of The Times, 
the only English paper having a specialized heading here. 
Thus, compared to English newspapers, the Swiss would 
still attach twice as much importance to foreign news. Not 
so much importance, on the other hand, is attached to sport, 
the percentage (of general news space) being 16.31% in the 
case of Swiss, and 29.21% in the case of English newspapers. 
Mote space is given to rifle shooting in Switzerland, where 
this is a national recreation, but the difference is not so 
striking as might have been imagined, as some big rifle 
shooting events in England at the time in question and the 
lack of any such events in Switzerland have somewhat 
obscured the issue. 

As for the financial news, that of the Neue Zurcher Zeitung 
has as high a reputation in Switzerland as that of The Times 
in Great Britain. The Neue Zurcher Zeitung gets many of its 
regular subscribers on the strength of its city news alone. 
During the period covered, financial news in the Nene 
Zurcher Zeitung was 6.59% of general news space, while 
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the corresponding figure for The Times was but 4.74%. 
The total amount of general news space, then, is about 
the same in both countries, and so is the space filled by 
features and articles. As we have seen, Swiss newspapers 
catty about 8% (of total space) less advertisements than 
English newspapers. If we want to know what is done 
with this surplus space in Swiss newspapers, the figures in 
Table I provide the answer: Swiss newspapers contain just 
about 8% more specialized news than English dailies. Among 
the separate items that specialized news consists of, one item 
remains to be looked into. Popular opinion on the continent 
has fastened to the sensation-mongering of a few English 
dailies and Sunday papers, and likes to think of English 
newspapers as chiefly composed of reports of crime, news 
from the courts, accidents, divorce, etc. In the very week 
the analysed papers are taken from, a Swiss lady journalist 
speaking in Edinburgh said that “crimes and accidents 
occupied comparatively little space in Swiss newspapers 
compared with the space occupied in the Press of other 
countries” (News Chronicle, July 15, 1938). The absolute 
figures are 169 column inches in Swiss, and 974 column 
inches in English newspapers occupied by the kind of news 
referred to, or 12.25% and 46.58% respectively of specialized 
news space. This is in accordance with the findings of the 
authors of the P E P Report, whose enquiries into reader 
interest in news items give accidents as topping the list, with 
crime and divorce as fourth in reader interest (Cf. tests, 
p. 249 ff.). It should, of course, be borne in mind that crime 
reporting at great length was popular long before any of the 
so-called popular newspapers came into being, the first 
successful crime reporter having been Daniel Defoe.! 

The only other item which may call for comment, is that 
headed “ The Swiss Abroad,” a regular column which takes 
the place of the column headed “‘ Empire ” in English papers, 
and no doubt occupies a similar place in the minds of Swiss 
readers. 

It is when we come to feature space that the alleged 
superiority of Swiss newspapers in cultural matters ought to 
show itself, for here are included books, the theatre, art, 

* See also “‘ Press Parade,’’ by Hamilton Fyfe. (London, 1936.) Page 65. 
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music, and articles on cultural subjects in general, but the 
figures arrived at are not altogether conclusive, as some of 
these features appear once a week only and may therefore 
have escaped registration, as far as English newspapers are 
concerned. On the other hand, the theatres in Swiss towns 
were closed in the month of July; such theatrical news as 
has entered the statistics is news of theatrical events 
abroad. The figures (256 column inches for Swiss, and 416 
column inches for English newspapers) therefore do not 
warrant any deductions being made from them. One thing 
worth noting is that the extensive book reviewing to be 
found in Swiss newspapers is not backed up by publishers’ 
advertisements, as in English newspapers where they are so 
much in evidence. The most noticeable point, the inclusion 
of serialized fiction as a regular feature and the absence of it 
in English class newspapers, has already been remarked upon. 

The subdivision of advertising into display, classified and 
financial, does not give rise to much comment. If Swiss 
newspapers carry comparatively few classified advertisements, 
it is because in all Swiss towns there exist daily newspapers 
consisting exclusively of classified and display advertisements, 
and enjoying, moreover, the monopoly for publishing official 
announcements for local authorities—mostly papers of an 
enviable financial position. Also, it is not always easy to 
draw the line between display and classified. Deaths, in 
English newspapers, clearly belong to the second category, but 
in Swiss newspapers they might also be regarded as belonging 
to display, as a single Death Notice runs to about 7 column 
inches, on an average. A feature exclusive to Swiss advertise- 
ment pages is, moreover, the weekly marriage mart, con- 
sisting of one or two full pages of “ Wanted ” and “ Vacant ” 
matrimonial jobs. If women newspaper readers in England 
like nothing so much as an elaborate wedding, Swiss women 
carry their enthusiasm even further, to a premarital stage ; 
the advertisements of weddings-to-be are not only read by 
those they may concern. 

If the comparison between English and Swiss newspapers 
has sometimes been stated in terms of superiority or otherwise, 
the analysis made has not brought forth much to give 
substance to these popular notions. The differences that 
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exist and are obvious enough, are differences of kind rather 
than of quality. There are many aspects, of course, which 
do not enter mere analysis of distribution of space, one of 
them being the relation between the press of a country and 
its government. It has been alleged by Wickham Steed that 
the British Press is “on the road that leads to totalitarian 
servitude ” (p. 249), because it has “ sacrificed its freedom 
to a mistaken notion that it must share the responsibilities 
of statesmen” (p. 80). The notion of newspapers co-operating 
with the authorities for the common good of the country 
may be a mistaken one, or again it may not ; in any case, no 
such claim is likely to be made as regards the Swiss Press, 
since no privilege is more jealously guarded by the Swiss 
than their right to tell the powers at Berne what’s what. 
The authors of the P E P Report have also put it on record 
that the development of the press into a large-scale, highly 
capitalized industry results in the freedom of opinion being 
jeopardized: “‘ We doubt whether a Press subject to these 
conditions can fully satisfy democratic needs ” (p. 34). Owing 
to its decentralized character which precludes any probability 
of concentration after the English example, the Swiss Press 
has so far successfully escaped both government and big 
business interference and is in no imminent danger of losing 
its freedom for any of these reasons. 
Fritz GUTTINGER. 
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THE MILiTary STRENGTH OF THE Powers. By Max WERNER. 
(Gollancz. 75. 6d.) 
= AX WERNER’S ” analysis of the leading military 
Mleees directly or indirectly involved in the 
present crisis, owes the very considerable amount 
of attention, which it has so far aroused in this 
country, to more than the mere timeliness of its appearance. 
Within a comparatively limited compass it presents British 
public opinion, hitherto accustomed to view Imperial 
Defence, if at all, in vacwo, as a self-contained problem, 
entirely divorced from the realities of Continental struggles, 
with a striking picture of the forces and trends determining 
the military map of Europe at this moment. About two- 
thirds of the total are devoted to the two leading protagonists, 
Russia and Germany. The superiority of the ultra-modern 
highly-mechanised armies and air forces, which these two 
countries have been able to build up during the last few 
years, over those of all other powers, constitutes the central 
theme of “ Max Werner’s ” book. The picture he draws of 
the Red Army of to-day as an ultra-modern force literally 
bristling with technical equipment of all kinds and of the 
highest quality : machine-guns, guns, tanks, tractors, a most 
highly-efficient chemical service, led by young, ambitious, 
diligent commanders may appear fantastic; but it will not 
come as a surprise to those who. have watched the rise of 
the Soviet Union to the rank of a leading, and in many 
respects the most progressive, industrial power of the present 
day or has had occasion to witness the esteem in which the 
Red Army is held by competent Reichswehr observers. 

It is when we turn to the latter, better-known force that 
our doubts of the author’s reliability begin seriously to be 
aroused. The blank statement that “no other army in the 
world attaches such supreme importance to the air arm as 
the German Army” (p. 137) hardly does justice to the 
embittered opposition of the German General Staff to the 
“Douhetist ” leanings of Goering and his Air Force, an 
opposition which has found most unmistakable expression 
within the last few months. Similarly, it is difficult to 
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conceive how the new German Army could take over from 
the old Reichswehr between 300,000 and 350,000 professional 
soldiers (p. 144) if the total strength of that force amounted 
to 100,000 men, with no reserves, nor would it be easy to 
infer from the author’s description of the “ complete 
motorisation ” of the German Army (p. 147) that this force 
still retains—and means to retain permanently—a great part 
of its artillery and almost the whole of its first-line transport 
on a horse basis, and on the whole is far less “‘ mechanically 
minded ” than, for instance, the British Army. 

These, however, are matters of detail, however significant. 
Our real suspicions of the author’s accuracy arise when we 
come in the following chapter to his exposition of “ the 
new National Socialist War Doctrine” as a strategy of 
“lightning decision,” which in another passage (p. 115) is 
claimed to constitute “the very spirit of German strategy.” 
“Victory must be won in the first phase of the war, and 
the German Army is being prepared to take the utmost 
advantage of its initiative, the suddenness with which its 
blow wiil fall and the complete surprise of the enemy (p.159). 

This interpretation incidentally is not quite easy to 
reconcile with the statement three pages before that “ the 
new German war doctrine which was already developed in 
its essentials before National Socialism came to power 
declares that military warfare brings no final decision” 
(p. 156). It leads the author to compare, to its disadvantage, 
this German with Red strategy in a passage, which clearly 
constitutes the centrepiece of the whole study: “the 
weakness of the German war doctrine is obvious: it concen- 
trates essentially on the first frontier battle and it identifies 
the strategic offensive and, in fact, the prosecution of the 
war as a whole with the first act of invasion. In a rather 
arbitrary fashion it presupposes the culmination of future 
warfare to be at the very beginning of the war, and it appears 
to ignore altogether the ‘ gradation of effort’ for which 
Red strategy is preparing. German strategy is concentrated 
on a one-act war; it is a strategy of defective endurance ” 
(p. 163). 

And further on the same page: “ Whilst German strategy 
stakes everything upon a sudden surprise attack and a sudden 
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overwhelming blow to obtain a decision, Red strategy 
reckons with the possibility of a long resistance on the part 
of the enemy, and it therefore prepares to increase its own 
war effort steadily as needs arise. Unlike German strategy, 
Red strategy does not think in terms of a one-act invasion, 
but in terms of a whole series of battles and campaigns. It 
is prepared to envisage a protracted war, and this is the 
standpoint from which Soviet military experts criticise 
Germany’s war doctrine.” 

It is not without interest to compare this interpretation 
of the new German strategy with the German General Staff’s 
view of these issues as expressed in the comprehensive survey 
of present-day German military thought published a few 
months ago under the title “The art of war to-day and 
to-morrow ” by Colonel Foertsch of that body. We find 
there on p. 130: “ Taken as a whole this (the vital character 
of modern conflicts) cannot mean anything, but the struggle 
of all against all forces. If that should be true—and all 
opinions hitherto expressed on this point are in complete 
agreement—then this means further that such wars will in 
future be wars of long duration. Certainly this cannot and will 
never be the wish of the belligerents themselves. Each side 
will attempt to shorten the struggle and will adopt the most 
effective and radical means to bring about such shortening. 
The use of the most extreme methods on one side will entail 
the same on the part of the other and lead to that desperate 
struggle, which we have mentioned above in a different 
connection. It appears to be an error to assume that modern 
weapons would provide particularly favourable conditions 
for a short, lightning-like war.” 

The same statement “ that the motorisation and mechanisa- 
tion of arms is again going to make rapid decisions possible 
appears to be an error” is repeated by Colonel Foertsch 
(p. 233) in his discussion of the battle of the future, which 
he goes on to picture “as a long, protracted struggie in which 
more or less great pieces must be broken out of the enemy’s 
defence, a struggle wearing down the opponent. ... Not 
one battle alone, but the successive series of battles and 
operations, perhaps only a whole series of campaigns, will 
decide between victory and defeat” (p. 235). Similarly, 
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«“ 


mobilisation is described as “no longer a single short act 
beginning from a certain date,” but as “a protracted process 
no longer allowing the enemy as in 1914 a precise calculation 
as to its duration. Mobilisation presents the picture of a 
succession of waves” (p. 241). 

As for the problem of opening a future war by a surprise 
attack, Colonel Foertsch emphasises that such surprise “ as 
tempting and as hopeful as it may appear, will not be easy 
to achieve ” and can only be considered as a rational under- 
taking if its success would be likely to achieve really decisive 
results (p. 242) to which end, however, strong forces would 
be necessary, the concentration of which could hardly be kept 
secret. To start the war by a sudden attack in the air would 
probably be the rule in future wars, but as such attacks 
would hardly come like a bolt from the blue, here again the 
attack would in all probability meet the defence prepared. 
Surprise attacks by land forces on the other hand entailed 
the danger that the forces entrusted with them might be 
beaten before the mass of our own forces would be ready 
to support them. Either they would have to be strong, 
therefore, in which case a surprise would become very 
difficult, or else they would have to retire back again upon 
their main body after the first onrush, thus making their 
impact of little effect. The dread of a surprise attack would 
therefore be greater than the actual danger of one (p. 243). 

What are the inferences to be drawn from these passages, 
which by no means constitute isolated remarks, but are 
fully in agreement with the whole of Colonel Foertsch’s 
extremely solid and sober study, condensing the views 
expressed during the last few years by the leading exponents 
of German military thought into a representative survey ? 
Certainly not that Germany is going to renounce the attempt 
to win a war by a lightning blow, if any chance of bringing 
it off successfully should present itself, But there could be 
no more fundamental and, indeed, more fatal error than to 
imagine with the author the present German strategy as 
nothing but a strategy of “  delective endurance ” ignoring 
the possibility of a protracted struggle, staking all upon a 
lightning decision, and doomed to collapse as soon as it fails 
to bring that off. 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PROPERTY IN GREAT Britain. By H. 
Campion. With an Introduction by PROFESSOR J. JEWKEs. 
(Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 
pp. xvii. and 138). 

T= important book summarises the results of what 
must have been several years of very hard work and 
thorough research. It is astonishing how much 
important and relevant material has been compressed 

in such a short space. 

The essay is not directly concerned with what is usually 
regarded as “‘ welfare economics ” ; it does not deal with the 
growth of real capital, but analyses “ the kinds of property in 
public and private ownership before and after the War.” Mr. 
Campion distinguishes between Total Private Property and 
Public Property ; the former represents the total of property 
owned privately, both individually and corporately, and is 
more comprehensive than what the author calls Property in 
Private Hands, which is not only owned by individuals, but 
is capable of complete individual disposal, and excludes the 
property of friendly societies, co-operative societies and other 
institutions, the right of ownership in which is not assignable 
in definite proportions. Public property, on the other hand, 
represents the aggregate of the property belonging to the 
State, local authorities and charities. It might be thought that 
these totals are absolutely comprehensive, and so they would 
be under normal circumstances. There exists, however—tem- 
porarily at any rate—a piece of no-man’s-land in the reserve 
fund of the Agricultural Marketing Boards. No arrangement 
has yet been made regarding the ownership of the Boards. 

In ascertaining the aggregate value of Private Property 
two methods are used ; the Estate method, based on the open 
market value of all property annually passing at death ; this 
value is multiplied by the reciprocal of the estimated pro- 
portion of total property which so passes every year. Due 
allowance is made for the complications introduced by 
changes in age and sex composition, and by differential 
mortality associated with differences in social class and 
occupation. The second, Giffen, or Income, method, has been 
used for estimating Total Private Property, and is based upon 
the annual income derived from a piece of property which is 
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capitalised at different years’ purchase according to the 
prospects of continuance. For Public Property the first 
method is evidently ruled out, and wherever possible the Giffen 
method has been used, supplemented by direct valuation. 
The result of the investigation can be summarised briefly, 
and rather inadequately, as follows: Public property in the 
strictest legal sense (i.e. property to the ownership of which 
no private individual has any claim) increased from 6-8 per 
cent of the total in 1911-13, to 8-12 per cent in 1932-34 (no 
figures are available for Public Property after that date). 
Roads and armaments were excluded from the calculation, 
since their valuation would have raised unsurpassable 
difficulties. If they had been included at an estimated value 
of £1,000 m. the latter proportion would be raised to 11-17 
r cent. A substantially larger figure is reached if, instead of 
egal ownership, administration is taken as the basis for 
comparison. Public Property in this wider sense of property 
administered by public authority, has risen from 7}-11 per 
cent in 1911-13, to 10-16 per cent in 1932-34, again excluding 
roads and armaments. There has thus been a small, but 
definite and measurable, increase in the relative importance 
of Public Property which is especially marked, as the table 
on page 98 shows, in the field of Public Utilities. Private 
Property still represents five-sixths of the total, and on the 
distribution of this Mr. Campion adds very considerably to 
out knowledge. Over 60 per cent of Private Property in this 
country today consists of contractual rights as distinct from 
tangible property, which leads the author to conclude that 
“income from property may perhaps now be said to be, in a 
truer sense than before the War, unearned income.” The 
extremely unequal distribution of property continues, though 
it is somewhat reduced. One per cent of the persons over the 
age of 25 own 55 per cent of the total of Private Property ; in 
1911-13 they owned 70 per cent. In 1936 three-quarters of the 
adult population owned 5 per cent of the aggregate of Private 
Property. As the proportion of unearned to total income is 
roughly one-quarter, the 1 per cent owning 55 per cent of the 
property of the country are assured of one-seventh of the total 
national dividend, exclusive of anything they may obtain as 
earned income, which of course they will do more easily than 
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if they were deprived of the backing of property. The 
responsibility of property in producing inequalities of income 
is also brought out by the fact that as recently as 1927, 70 per 
cent of the income over £10,000 was derived from property. 
An interesting consideration emerges from the table on the 
different kinds of Private Property. Land and Farmers’ 
Capital together represented in 1932-34 4.5 per cent of total 
Private Property, as against 9.1 per cent in 1911-13. Yet not 
since the 1820’s did British agriculture enjoy State assistance 
on a scale comparable to that which it receives today ; this 
clearly suggests that the correlation between economic 
possession and political power is not so simple as some 
writing on this subject would have us to believe. Interesting 
estimates are given of the number of people owning different 
kinds of property. Royalties and wayleaves are the most 
unequally distributed form of property but land is more 
equally distributed today than it was in pre-war days. It is 
perhaps a pity that no estimate has been given for the number 
of people owning securities ; a study similar to that carried 
out by Berle and Means for the United States should be most 
instructive. Mr. Campion rightly points out the great 
importance of the development of the public corporation such 
as the London Passenger Transport Board or the Central 
Electricity Board. The merits of these schemes are widely 
recognised, but attention should be paid to the price at which 
‘they are taken over from the previous owners ; if the incomes 
of such companies are artificially augmented before they are 
taken over by a public authority, the resulting inflation of 
values might enhance, rather than reduce, the unequal 
distribution of property. 

In his analysis as well as in the conclusions Mr. Campion 
is cautious and careful to point out the limitations imposed 
upon him by his data. In its thoroughness and lucidity the 
book is an excellent piece of work, which nobody interested 
in any of the numerous problems discussed in it can possibly 
afford to neglect. An appreciation of this essay would be 
seriously incomplete without a reference to Professor Jewkes’s 
Introduction, the breadth of view, penetrating insight, and 
eloquent style of which greatly add to the value of the book. 

P. T. Baur. 
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Tue Location oF Inpustry. A Report by P.E.P. (Political 
and Economic Planning. 303pp. 10s. 6d.) 
HE publication of this lengthy survey is of great 
| public service at the present time, in view of the 
deliberations of the Barlow Commission on the 
Geographical Distribution of the Industrial Popu- 
lation. The fact that we have never before had an exhaustive 
enquiry into the subject of the location of industry, which 
is the key to territorial planning, is an indication of the 
rudimentary state of the planning movement in this country. 
Much legislation, feeble executive action, and little under- 
standing of the technical and administrative fundamentals 
of planning : this summarises the position as it exists today. 
The PEP Report is a devastating onslaught on conventional 
ideas and ignorant assumptions. It points out that industrial 
development, far from being the result of careful economic 
calculation, is often haphazard and ill-considered even from 
the point of view of the entrepreneur’s own financial interests 
while from the community’s point of view, it is sometimes 
nothing less than disastrous. “It is evident,” the report 
observes, “ that industrial development in the aggregate has 
been directly or indirectly responsible for much of the social 
distress and distortion, the wastage of land, and the destruction 
of amenity to be seen in Great Britain today” (p. 147). 
Factories located without adequate forethought have produced 
further industrialisation which owing to its unsound basis 
has in some cases collapsed. Local authorities in certain areas 
have been compelled to provide schools, hospitals, houses 
and other costly institutions which have subsequently become 
wholly or partly redundant, while similar institutions have to 
be provided elsewhere. The extreme case is, of course, that 
of the derelict areas; but there are many less conspicuous 
examples which attract little attention. The economic effects 
of such public and private mismanagement is obvious. Its 
social effects are only beginning to be realised. With a few 
exceptions, the report observes, those responsible for 
establishing or enlarging factories take little account even of 
such elementary necessities as the workpeople’s housing needs. 
As a result, their health is injured by poor living accom- 
modation or by long daily journeys to work imposing a heavy 
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expenditure on fares out of the wage-earner’s slender resources, 
and an unnecessary burden of fatigue on his health. 

The report is no less outspoken and accurate in its 
diagnosis of the causes of these and other maladies. The 
control over the use of land under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, the authors declare, is not effective in view of 
weaknesses both in administration and in policy, added to 
defects in the Act itself. “‘ The degree of restriction imposed 
upon the liberty of the individual to disregard the communal 
interest by the zoning provisions of many town plans is often, 
in practice, negligible.” So long as there is no national 
direction in those fundamental questions which must be dealt 
with by an organ of the central government, such a condition 
of affairs is almost inevitable. Yet, despite this highly 
unsatisfactory position, the evidence of the Board of Trade 
before the Barlow Commission was mid-Victorian in its 
ignorance of the true causes of industrial location, the social 
effects of the entrepreneur’s unfettered choice, and the 
fatuous complacency of its outlook. The PEP report deals 
faithfully with the Board of Trade. 

On the positive side PEP proposes the provision of a 
central information service to advise industrialists in the 
selection of sites; and, secondly, a co-ordination of policies 
and actions on the part of central and local authorities. For 
these purposes an Industrial Development Commission 1s 
recommended, responsible to Parliament, and charged not 
only with remedying existing defects, but also with guiding 
future evolution on more desirable lines. In future, no new 
factory or extension would be permitted to be built without 
a license from the Commission. An appeal from a refusal 
would lie to the Railway and Canal Commission—a legalistic 
tribunal utterly unfitted to discharge such a task. The 
suggestions of PEP on this and other points are open to 
discussion and criticism ; but the report stands both on its 
analytical and constructive sides as the first important con- 
tribution to a problem of the utmost public moment. Those 
responsible for its production may be congratulated on 
excellent quality of its factual documentation, its lucid literary 
presentation, and its bold and comprehensive sweep. 

WitutiaM A. Rosson. 
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UNION — By Cuarence K. Streit. (jonathan Cape. 
105. 6d.) 
ROM 1920, the year of its foundation, to 1936, the 
year of the fall of Addis Ababa, all those (apart from 
absolute pacifists) who sought to build a new and 
better international order based their hopes on the 
League of Nations. The Abyssinian affair, following on the 
failure to apply sanctions against Japan in 1931 and the 
failure of the Disarmament Conference, seemed finally to 
discredit the League, at any rate in its diplomatic aspect. 
About the value of its humanitarian work there is general 
agreement. But the League was not founded for the primary 
purpose of stamping out the White Slave traffic, and so on ; 
it was founded with the primary purpose of preventing war, 
and it was in that purpose that it seemed finally to fail in 1936. 
The result has been a loss of faith in the League, not only 
on the part of Governments, but also on the part of peoples. 
In this country, for example, there has been a decline in the 
membership of the League of Nations Union, whose palmiest 
days were those of the Peace Ballot of 1935. In the last three 
yeats a large number of people have been wandering in a 
political wilderness, feeling no enthusiasm for temporary 
diplomatic groupings which did not contain in themselves 
the seeds of international government, anxious for some 
cause in the sphere of international affairs in which again to 
believe, and asking themselves why the League had failed 
and how best, either it could be revived, or a fresh start made 
on similar lines. 

It is to this public that Mr. Streit’s book will primarily 
appeal. It is a long book, consisting of some four hundred 
eloquent, if sometimes a little prolix, pages. It is not always 
easy to read, much of it is platitudinous, and the difficulties 
in the way of the author’s argument are made light of. But 
it is an important and remarkable book because of the 
important and remarkable proposals it contains. For what 
Mr. Streit proposes is not the revival of the League, but 
Union, with a Congress based on a direct popular vote, of 
fifteen democracies: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Ireland, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of South Africa, 
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the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 
And Mr. Streit’s is not the only mind which is working along 
these lines. Mr. Lionel Curtis, for example, at the close of 
his “ Civitas Dei,” proposes a federation of Australia, New 
Zealand and the United Kingdom, to which he thinks Egypt 
and India would soon wish to be added, and Mr. Curtis now 
warmly commends Mr. Streit’s book. 

Now the first reaction of any reader of Union Now, 
having regard to the existing state of the world, is to dismiss 
Mr. Streit’s proposals as utterly impracticable. But that is 
really the reaction of a lazy mind. We can all easily subscribe 
to the view that, granted that it was impossible in 1919 to 
endow the League with the authority of a super-state, its lack 
of that authority has been one of the prime causes of its 
failure. The desirability of giving up the rights of national 
sovereignty is no longer a debatable question. The only 
question now worth debating is: why are we all in practice 
so unwilling to abandon those rights ? The most formidable 
answer usually given is the Marxist one. But the institution 
of war long preceded the institution of capitalism, and in the 
long run capitalists lose as much from war as anyone else. 
There are conflicting capitalist interests inside the United 
States, but they do not result in war, because in 1787 men 
had the imagination and the will to step over their national 
boundaries and form a Union. No, the real reason why we 
seem incapable of forming a Union now is a comparatively 
simple one: our minds are too small. As one looks round 
the world to-day it seems an open question whether human 
beings are more stupid or wicked. In this particular matter 
it is their stupidity which is at fault, and—still more—their 
laziness. It is just possible that at the very last moment, and 
through fear for their own skins, which is the great new 
motive operating in international politics to-day, they may 
do something of the kind Mr. Streit so rightly suggests— 
just possible, but not very likely. Meanwhile Mr. Streit has 
unquestionably done us a great service, and he could do 
still more with a cheaper and a shorter book, which would get 
his message across to the unconverted. 

FRANK HARDIE. 
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Fascism: WuHo Benerits? By Max Ascott AND ARTHUR 
Ferer. (Allen ec Unwin. 125. 6d.) 
WHEN THERE IS NO PEACE. By HAMILTON FisH ARMSTRONG. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 
MEN Musr Acr. By Lewis Mumrorp. (Secker ( Warburg. 
35. 6d.) 
SEcuRITY: CAN WE RETRIEVE IT? Jy SiR ARTHUR SALTER, 
M.P. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
HE perplexed citizen of the British Isles who peers 
| anxiously across the Channel and the North Sea—as 
so many of his ancestors have done, let him remember, 
ever since the time of Elizabeth—into a dark cloud 
upon the continent of Europe which threatens him with war 
and the loss of his liberties can be recommended to read these 
four books in the order in which they are listed above. Taken 
each by itself their merits and importance are unequal, but if 
read in the order indicated, they acquire an additional and 
composite value. The perplexity and anxiety of the perplexed 
and anxious citizen should, at least, be somewhat alleviated, 
for the books should help him to clear his mind, to see the 
problem and menace in their stark realities and their true 
proportions. The menace is fascism ; the books should show 
him what fascism is. The menace of fascism is primarily to 
democracy and to the civilization cr way of life to which 
democtacy is a means ; the books should show him the kind 
of reaction which fascism is raising against itself in the two 
great democratic countries of the world, Britain and the 
United States of America. Finally they may help him to 
understand the most urgent of the immediate problems 
created by this menace: how can the democracies meet the 
menace and, as Sir Arthur Salter puts it in the title of his book, 
retrieve the security which we and most of the world lost in 
1933 ? 

The reader should begin with Fascism: Who Benefits? 
for it will provide him with just the right background for his 
further investigations. There have been an immense number 
of good and bad books recently published on the meaning 
and nature of fascism. Some of them have analyzed or 
dissected fascism just as well as, or even better than, the book 
under review, but it has one peculiar advantage. It has been 
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written by a German and an Italian who have had personal 
experience of the authoritarian regimes in their respective 
countries and can look back upon their experiences from the 
democratic haven of the United States. The German deals 
with the Nazi and the Italian with the fascist system, and they 
unite in the last part of the book to consider the international 
aspect, the menace to the democracies. Though they are 
exiles, they seem to have escaped the distorting effect which 
exile often has upon the mind. They give on the whole an 
objective picture and a fair analysis of the fascist systems. 
Their generalizations are often too facile—for example, the 
sweeping statement that “ both in its national and international 
aspects fascism originates in the unfulfilled promises of 
democracy” is true only in the most superficial and 
unimportant sense, and even so it needs so many qualifications 
that, as it stands, it is simply untrue. But their facts are 
excellent and in their final pages they lead the reader up to the 
crucial question, the relation of the Nazi in Germany and the 
fascist in Italy to the individual citizen, his way of life and his 
government, in America across the Atlantic. 

Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong takes us a step forward. 
We are still in the region of fact. Mr. Armstrong is an 
American and a very distinguished writer on foreign affairs. 
Those who are acquainted with the paper which he edits or 
have read his admirable book We or They already know him 
to be a man of wide knowledge and sound judgment and that 
he wields a powerful pen. In his present book he gives a 
detailed account of the events of 1938 which began with the 
resignation of Mr. Eden in February and ended with the 
Munich agreement and the disruption of Czechoslovakia in 
October. The two events are directly connected and Mr. 
Armstrong’s book is thus a history of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of appeasement and of its result. The thing is done 
with great skill and economy. The facts are given clearly 
and impartially and there is little comment, but the story is 
amazingly moving and dramatic—it purges the passions by 
pity and terror—and at the same time it adds an important 
element to the readet’s background. He can follow in detail 
fascism in operation and its methods of menace to democracy, 
and he will be able to study in detail the effect of one method 
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of meeting that menace. The full effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy was hidden from Mr. Armstrong, for when he wrote 
his book, the final destruction of Czechoslovakia and her 
democracy had not been completed, but that event would 
not have altered the views and judgments, which, though 
never obtruded, are allowed by him to percolate his narrative. 
With Mr. Mumford we leave facts and come to opinion, 
which is just as important as facts. Here we can study the 
reaction of an American and a democrat to the facts dealt with 
in the two other books. Mr. Mumford is fully aware of the 
menace and he has a clear and an American view of how to 
meet it. His book is in certain respects rather foolish and 
exaggerated. Unlike Mr. Armstrong and many other people 
who are and always were just as opposed as he to the appease- 
ment policy of Mr. Chamberlain, he allows his anger to distort 
his facts and warp his judgment. With the Atlantic between 
yourself and Hitler, it is easy to be as certain as Mr. Mumford 
is of the duty and delinquencies of Europeans in fighting 
fascism and making the world safe for democracy on both 
sides of that ocean, but the European democrat with the 
bombers all but soaring overhead may be excused if he 
considers that that kind of delinquency is not confined to one 
side of the Atlantic. Mr. Mumford’s accuracy of statement 
and judgment may be gauged from the following sentences : 
“In neither England nor France may newspapers print 
freely facts or opinions about their German overlord . . .” 
“They (the fascists) have quenched in our generation 

the very hope of resistance in Europe.” 
But Mr. Mumford’s facts are not important ; it is he himself 
who is important as a psychological exhibit. His state of mind 
is highly significant. It shows the reaction of an American 
‘to the menace which he rightly sees looming across the 
Atlantic upon American democracy. And he has a method 
of meeting that menace. He counts Britain and France as in 
the fascist camp—as craven camp-followers. His plan of 
campaign against fascism is pretty drastic. He proposes that 
the U.S.A. should apply against Germany and Italy a system 

of complete boycott and non-intercourse. 

Sir Arthur Salter’s book is much the most considerable 
of the four, both in depth and in width. It shows the reaction 
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of a British liberal democrat to the fascist menace. Formally 
it deals with the question how we, France, and such other 
democratic countries as still exist may regain that security 
which we still enjoyed in 1930, but which the policy of the 
National Government is largely responsible for losing since 
that date. But its scope is so wide that it really includes far 
more than that. It is a remarkable book, because, while on one 
side it deals in considerable detail with the immediate measures 
necessary for the military and economic defence of the country 
and for rallying the democratic forces of the world in resistance 
to further aggression, on the other side it never loses sight of 
the larger and permanent problem of re-establishing inter- 
national society on a basis of peace, law, and order. Sir Arthur 
Salter’s analysis of the nature and effects of the National 
Government’s policy, of the psychology of its leaders, of the 
relative strength and weakness of the fascist and democratic 
a is masterly. His wide experience of administration, 

th in war and peace, give to his constructive proposals for 
retrieving security, nationally and internationally, a concrete- 
ness and realism of supreme value at the moment. What 
terrifies one is that at a moment when the country is in the 
greatest danger, such knowledge and experience are unutilized, 
while our security and our fate are left in the hands of the 
Simons, the Hoares, and the Inskips. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF GREATER GERMANY. Sy JAMES K. 
Pottock. (New York, D. Van Nostrand Coy., Inc., 1938. 
pp. xiti—213. $1.75.) | 
N this compact and well-informed book, the author, whose 

==: is familiar to students of government in connexion 
with some very useful translations of National Socialist 
documents, has produced an up-to-date digest of German 

Government. The analysis throughout is highly condensed, 

in the style almost of a civil service précis, with little comment, 

but with plenty of references to critical as well as partisan 
literature. 

Within the general title of government the author aims 
at giving as full an account of his subject as the available 
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information warrants. The plan of the book moves from the 
history of post-war Germany, Weimar—its rise and fall, to a 
detailed description of the National Socialist Party, its growth 
and chequered fortunes, the emergence of its Leader, its 
triumph, its present shape and functions, then to the political 
structure, constitution, distribution of law-making powers, 
ministries and ministers: there follows the main part of the 
book, the account of the administrative machinery, central 
and local, with sections on the civil service, the public 
corporations, the local and municipal authorities, the 
economic, social, cultural and religious organisations. Finally, 
there is a short chapter on external affairs. The author has 
inserted two interesting novelties. The first is an introductory 
chapter on the economic and — geography of Germany. 
Second, the inside front and back covers of the book are 
printed with maps of Germany. 

In general, the information, with which the book is packed, 
appears reliable. The brevity of the treatment, however, has 
both merits and defects. It conduces to clear, sharp outlines 
in the analysis of administrative structure and in the 
demarcation of function. But it robs ideas of almost all their 
colour. This is particularly evident in the sections on the 
social and cultural services and in that on the political 
philosophy of National Socialism. This latter section is so 
slight that a reader may well be pardoned if he refuses to 
believe that any historical movement, however narrow, could 
be nourished on so thin a gruel. Nor can the author be 
allowed to excuse himself with a samve qui peut quotation from 
Professor Roberts—“ Even to-day there is no clearly 
analysable doctrine behind the Third Reich.” German 
autocracy is at least no worse equipped in this respect than 
American and English democracy. 

The concise method of interpretation succeeds very much 
better in the sections on administration. Here there is much 
that is not usually to be found in a general work of this kind. 
There is a very useful analysis of the new Civil Service Act, 
which the author regards as “ the most complete and thorough 
code of personnel matters to be found anywhere in the world.” 
There is, too, a most helpful guide to the maze of local and 
municipal administration, and to the National Socialist view 
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of “genuine self-government,” which seems to mean 
quite simply, that local officers are to be locally recruited. In 
the sections on the administrative machinery of the central 
government the multiple relations of party and government 
structure are very closely worked out, a service for which the 
author deserves our gratitude, as this special sphere—* the 
parallel administration of Party and State ”’—is one which to 
the external observer presents an impression of the maximum 
confusion. 

There is one criticism of detail which seems to me worth 
making. At pages 72-74 the author discusses the position 
and functions of the cabinet. I take it that he is here discussing 
the body called the Reichsregierung. He compares the present 
cabinet system with that of the Weimar régime. The latter 
had “ genuine importance.” And he goes on: “ Since 1933, 
however, the situation has been different. Without any legal 
provision, the members of the cabinet are now merely advisers 
to the Fiibrer. They are responsible to him alone and they no 
longer possess an independent position with reference to their 
departmental functions.” There are two comments here. 
One, there is “legal provision,” of various kinds, for the 
cabinet, though not in the sense of a constitutional instrument 
fully setting out their place and functions. But they are, for 
instance, by the Enabling Act, the authority responsible for 
making constitutional law. Two, ministers never did possess, 
i.e. under the Weimar régime, an “ independent position ” in 
respect of their departments. They were responsible to a 
Cabinet and to a Reichstag. Now when their responsibility 
is solely to the Ftihrer their departmental “ independence” is, 
relatively, greater than before. Finally, the most interesting 
feature of the present constitutional structure of Germany, 
from the point of view of possible future developments, is its 
nearness to the Weimar model. Just as the latter could, by 
use of the famous Article 48, be readily adapted to presidential 
autocracy, so the former, given the necessary kind of personnel, 
could be made to revert to a kind of constitutional presidency. 
The cabinet is there, and there is even a vestigial chamber. 

CuHarLEs H. WILson. 
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ON THE Economic THEORY OF SocraLisM. By Oskar LANGE 
and Frep M. Taytor. Edited by B. E. Lirpincorr 
(University of Minnesota Press and Oxford University Press. 
85.) 

Kier shillings is a stiff price for a volume of under 
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one hundred and fifty pages, even as American prices 
go; but readers who have been concerned with the 
keen theoretical discussions that have taken place 
during the last few years about the pricing problem in a 
Socialist economy will be glad to have the articles of Pro- 
fessors Lange and Taylor in book form. It is, however, a 
misnomer to describe these articles as dealing with “ The 
Economic Theory of Socialism ” in any wide sense ; for they 
are almost exclusively concerned with the issues raised by 
Professor von Mises and other orthodox economists in 
connection with the problem of the disposition of resources 
under a Socialist system. The argument of Professor von 
Mises, which has since been restated with certain variants by 
Professors von Hayek and Robbins and others, is, broadly, 
that a Socialist system would by its very nature be unable to 
establish any sound basis for determining the correct allocation 
of economic resources between alternative uses because of the 
absence of a competitive market in which goods could be 
valued. The discussion turned especially on the evaluation 
of the primary factors of production, Professor von Mises 
arguing that, even if under Socialism the consumers were 
allowed free choice between alternative final goods, there 
could still be no ‘ true’ pricing in the absence of a real market 
for the primary factors of production. 

As long ago as 1928 Professor Taylor made an answer to 
this argument in an address to the American Economic 
Association; and this address, together with the more 
elaborate treatment of the subject by Professor Lange in the 
Review of Economic Studies and an unnecessarily repetitive 
introduction by Mr. Lippincott, makes up the present volume. 
Broadly, the answer of these writers is that, even in the 
absence of a capitalist market, the primary factors of pro- 
duction can be evaluated and assigned to their correct 
economic uses by a process of trial and error, so that the 
choice between alternatives can be made fully as well under 
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Socialism as under private capitalism—if not better, because, 
in practice, the capitalist system works subject to so many 
monopolistic influences as largely to distort the choices made. 

In effect, what these authors suggest is that the managers 
of socialised enterprises should make their decisions as to 
production on a basis of “ accounting prices ” laid down by 
the planning authority, which would vary these prices in 
accordance with conditions of supply and demand, lowering 
prices wherever a surplus of any factor appeared, and raising 
them in case of deficiency, so as to achieve ecuilibrium. 

There is clearly no reason why this should not be done, if 
those in charge of a Socialist economy wish to do it ; and to 
this extent these authors can be said to have proved their case 
against Professor von Mises. But it does not follow that a 
Socialist economy would in fact decide to adopt this system, 
for it would involve a considerable limitation of the ability to 
plan effectively the course of production so as to avoid just 
those fluctuations which are the bane of capitalism. The point 
which these essays do successfully establish is that the directors 
of a Socialist economy would be in a position to make as much 
or as little use as they might think fit of the pricing system as 
defined by orthodox economists, in respect not only of 
consumers’ goods but also of the factors of production. They 
would also, as Mr. Dickinson and others have suggested, be 
able to use a system of accounting prices, distinct from the 
prices actually charged, for the purpose of checking the 
economic advantages and disadvantages of alternative 
production plans. 

In the concluding section of Dr. Lange’s essay cogent 
arguments are put forward against the possibility of intro- 
ducing Socialism by gradual stages, on the assumption that 
the unsocialised sectors of a mixed economy could continue 
to work effectively during a prolonged period of transition, 
But this part of the argument raises issues too complicated to 
be usefully discussed in a brief review. 

G. D. H. Core. 
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PEACEFUL CHANGE: PROCEDURES, POPULATION, RAW 
MATERIALS, COLONIES. Proceedings of the Te enth Inter- 
national Studies Conference, Paris, June 28—July 3, 1937. 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, League 
of Nations, Paris, 1938. 

ACED with this solid volume of 680 pages, the reviewer 

[HK vie primary interest is practical politics will ask what 

light is thrown on the main needs of the hour. To the 
present writer, at the present moment, the main need 
appears to be to ascertain, as distinctly as possible, what is 
the claim of the “ Have-not ” Powers—above all of Germany 

—and to what degree it could be met without war. 

The function of the International Studies Conference is to 
prepare the way for the statesmen by examining this claim and 
the alternative solutions, and by devising procedures which 
would make it possible to meet the demands for justifiable 
changes in the international order, without sacrificing the 
claims of other states to their national security. It is an 
internationally co-ordinated investigation ; the secretariat is 
provided by an organ of the League, the International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. No less than 150 
scholars and experts, nominated by committees or other 
institutions in each country, took part. Among the names are 
those of S. H. Bailey, Fritz Berber, Prof. Carr-Saunders, H. D. 
Henderson, H. Lauterpacht, Lord Lytton, C. A. Macartney, 
Prof. Manning, D. Mitrany, Prof. J. H. Richardson, Charles 
Rist, Prof. Georges Scelle, Dr. Drummond Shiels, Prof. 
Shotwell, Count Teleki, Sir A. Zimnern. The discussions 
centred in three main subjects—({1) raw materials and markets, 
(2) population-pressure and the demographic i 
(3) colonies, in so far as they bear on possibilities o ceful 
change. 

In the past, the demanc: >f a rising great Power for an 
approximate equality with other Great Powers have been 
solved by war. No other way has ever yet been found of 
overcoming the rigidity of the status quo. Yet all that is best 
in us rises up in protest, and declares that the necessary 
— ought to be made by the method of co-operation and 

partial judgment. Between nations, as between individuals, 
ras should _ apo of redressing inequalities and satisfying 
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new needs. Rigidity should give way to elasticity. How is it 
to be done? That is the riddle of the modern Sphinx. We 
must answer it or perish. There is only one way in which 
the situation to-day differs from similar situations in the past. 
It is that the claim on the part of Great Powers to a living 
space (Lebensraum) is approaching nearer to exact definition— 
largely in economic terms—than ever before. 

The nation which, in the name of peace and order, claims 
to retain a privileged position in the world—especially if it 
fails to use to the full the resources of its territory, while others 
who could use them are denied the opportunity—must be 
held no less to blame than the dispossessed nation which 
challenges the status quo. 

One’s final impression of this exhaustive Report is that the 
scholars and experts have little difficulty in showing many 
ways by which peaceful change could be achieved ; and that 
is, surely, a solid gain, a mighty reinforcement to the 
champions of peace. But the terrible question remains—will 
the temper of the peoples allow it, and will the statesmen have 
the power and the foresight to lead the peopies away from - 
those dangerous catchwords which develop into war-cries ? 

C. R. Buxton. 
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